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kitchen and the dining room of 

the Wells house was a roughly 
made cupboard, painted green. Old 
Mrs. Wells stood before it, moving 
the things about on the shelves. 
She changed the position of the 
bottles of essences ; she took a clove 
from a blue jar and munched it 
reflectively ; she refolded the time- 
yellowed baby clothes; she untied 
a package of letters and tied them 
up again; she took a key from its 
hiding place in a teacup and, open- 
ing a battered wooden box, ran her 
fingers over the contents. 

There was a shining peaceful- 
ness on Mrs. Wells’s face as she 
‘lingered over the things in the cup- 
board. They were her treasures, 
her mementos of a happy past. 
She held up a broken brooch and 
turned to her daughter, Mary Ella, 
who was buttering the crusts of 
the bread that she had just taken 
from the oven. 

‘*Your father give this to me on 
my twenty-sixth birthday, Mary 
Ella,’’ she said. ‘‘You was just 
five years old then. He come into 
the kitchen where I was tyin’ your 
apron strings, and says he, ‘Well, 
Marellie, I guess I can’t afford a 
birthday present for you this year.’ 

I could see the twinkles in his 
eyes, but you thought he meant 
every word, and you begun to cry, 
and pound him with your little 
fists. ‘You give my movver a birf- 
day present!’ you says. How he 
did laugh! He says, ‘Well, here, 
then, old mother girl,’ and he give 
you this breastpin to give to me. 
Dear, dear, it doesn’t seem like 
fifty years ago, does it? The first 

time I get some spare change I’m 

goin’ to have this pin mended. ’’ 

‘*You’ve said that for the last 
twenty years,’’ Mary Ella 
remarked fretfully as she 
brought her mixing bowl and 
pie tins from the pantry. 

Mary Ella was tall. She 
looked like her mother. She 
had the same large features, 
the same square jaw and broad 
mouth; but there the resem- 
blance ceased. Her mother was 
comfortably curved ; Mary Ella 
was sharply angular. Mrs. 

Wells’s face was gentle and happy; 
Mary Ella’s was hard, and the lines 
about her lips inclined to bitterness. 

Mary Ella had been baking since 
dawn, and she was tired and cross. She 
sold her bread, pies and cookies to the 
village people. Her father’s death thirty 
years before had left her mother and 
herself almost penniless. There was a 
tiny income for her mother, but noth- 
ing more except the house, which was 
heavily mortgaged. In the thirty years 
Mary Ella had not only earned her 
own living but had helped a widowed 
sister and her family and had reduced 
the mortgage so that she expected in 
the next two years to pay it off entirely. 

As she sifted the flour into the bowl 
and began to mix her pies, she turned 
her back toward her mother. There 
was something irritating to Mary Ella 
in her mother’s hajpy idleness as she 
stood fingering the contents of the green 
cupboard. Mary Ella had heard the 
story of the birthday brooch and of 
everything else in the cupboard hun- 
dreds of times. 

‘* This blue - flowered satin,’’ Mrs. 
Wells was saying, ‘‘is a piece of Susan 
Candish’s weddin’ dress. She was my 
best friend, Mary Ella, and we got 
married just a week apart. I wore my 
weddin’ dress to her weddin’. I remem- 
ber wae 

Mary Ella thumped the paste down 
on the mixing board. ‘‘O dear, if she 
don’t stop tellin’ those stories pretty 
soon, I shall go crazy!’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘Every mornin’ it’s the same 
thing over. I declare, I’d like to chop 
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that cupboard to kindlin’s! Mother, 
why don’t you go over to Mis’ 
Petrie’s? You haven’t run in there 
in weeks. ’’ 

‘‘Why, I guess I will, Mary Ella. 
And I’ll take her this receipt for king-o’-glory 
cake. She was sayin’ the other day how she 
never had any luck with her receipt. ’’ 

Mary Ella sighed with relief as the door 
closed behind her mother. She put the pie 
paste on the tins and patted it into place. Then 
she went down to the cellar for her canned 
cherries. : 

‘*T declare, ’’ she said as she hurried breath- 
lessly back to the kitchen, ‘‘these stairs’ll be 
the death of me! I wish there was a place 
here in the kitchen where I could keep my 
fruit.’’ 

Suddenly she came to an abrupt pause. 

‘*There’s that green cupboard,’’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘‘I might put my fruit there. It’s cool 
and handy. I can fix up that old packin’ box 
with the shelves in it for mother’s things. I’ll 
line it all nice with that oilcloth I got, and she 
can keep it in her bedroom. Why didn’t I ever 
think of it before? It’ll save me a sight of work, 
and I won’t have to listen all day to her tellin’ 
about the things in the cupboard. ’’ 

When her pies were in the oven, Mary Ella 
set to work lining the packing box. Then she 
earried the box to her mother’s bedroom, 
arranged the things from the cupboard on the 


shelves, draped a red tablecloth over it, and | 


even placed her own hand - painted vase on 
top. 
‘*T declare, it’s a real ornament to the room!’’ 
She had just put the last jar of fruit in 


the green cupboard when Mrs. Wells 
returned. 

‘*We’ll have to have a picked-up 
dinner, mother, if you don’t mind,’’ 
Mary Ella said. ; 

‘*T don’t mind a bit, Mary Ella. I like 
picked-up dinners. I don’t s’pose you’ve had 
a minute all morning. You’d ought to let me 
help you. I s’pose I am slow and don’t do 
things as good as you, but I could help, I 
know. I’m a-goin’ to wash dishes after dinner, 
anyhow. ’’ 

When dinner was over, Mary Ella packed the 
pies, bread and cookies in a huge market basket. 
**Now, mother, ’”’ she said, ‘‘the Lane boy will 
come for these about four o’clock. I’m goin’ to 
call on the minister’s wife. Afterwards I shall 
run into Alice Webster’s. I guess I’ve earned 
an afternoon off for once.’’ 

When Mary Ella had gone, Mrs. Wells lei- 
surely and happily washed the dinner dishes. 
She liked to work about the house, but she 
had few chances to do so. Her pottering slow- 
ness exasperated Mary Ella. When she had set 
away the last dish, Mrs. Wells put the kitchen 
in order. As she was hanging up Mary Ella’s 
apron she noticed a hole in it. 

‘*There, ’’ she said, ‘‘I believe I’ll patch this 
place for Mary Ella.’”’ 

She had a pleasant, housewifely feeling as 
she set out her workbasket. It made her rec- 
| ollect the days long ago when she was first 
married and came into the possession of a 
real house all her own. 

‘*] think there’s some calico that’ll just 
match this, in the green cupboard,’’ Mrs. Wells 
said to herself happily. ‘‘I’ll look and see.’’ 
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She walked over to the cupboard, 
opened the doors, and then stood 
staring. She rubbed her eyes in 
perplexity and looked again. She 
even put out her hand and touched 
the fruit jars half fearfully as if 
she were not at all sure of their 
reality. 

Then she walked over to her 
chair and sat down. After a little 
while she went down the cellar 
stairs and looked at the empty 
shelves where the fruit had been. 
Then she began to search for the 
things from the cupboard. She 
poked about among the boxes and 
barrels in the cellar. Then she went 
upstairs and hunted in the parlor. 
Her search became almost frantic 
in its intensity; her breath came 
hard, her hands trembled. At last 
she found the things in the pack- 
ing box in her room. For a long 
time she stood looking at that box 
with its gay red cover and flow- 
ered vase. 

Suddenly she set aside the vase, 
pulled off the table cover and began 
to take out her treasures. She put 
as many as she could -carry into 
her apron and took them into the 
kitchen. She made three trips back 
and forth before they were all out 
of the box. Then, putting the fruit 
cans into a basket, she carried them 
load by load down the cellar stairs 
and set them on the shelf. When her 
treasures were finally back in place 
in the green cupboard, she hung up 
Mary Ella’sapron, unmended, and 
sat down again by the window. 
She was very tired. Folding her 
hands in her lap, she looked 
straight before her. 

It was late when Mary Ella re- 
turned. ‘‘I wish folks wouldn’t 
make a point of always tellin’ me 
their troubles,’’ she complained 

as she sat down to supper. 

‘*Land knows there’s enough 
trouble in the world without 
talkin’ about it all the time. ’’ 
Mrs. Wells made no reply to 
this,and the meal was finished 
in silence. Then Mary Ella got 
out her mixing bowl and mixed 
bread to rise overnight. As she 
passed the green cupboard, she 
noticed that the doors were not 
latched. She opened them to 
slam them shut and saw her mother’s 
things on the shelves. An angry flush 
spread over her face, and she turned 
to her mother as if to speak, then 
closed her lips silently. 

The next day Mary Ella’s feeling of 
grievance against the world, a feeling 
that had become habitual with her of 
late, was more pronounced than ever. 
Everything seemed to go wrong: the 
bread did not rise as it should, the fire- 
wood was too long to fit the stove, and 
she tore her hand on a jagged piece of 
kindling. As usual, Mrs. Wells fingered 
over the things in the cupboard, but 
she did not talk about them. After a 
time she put on her shawl and said 
that she was going down to the wood 
lot to get some wintergreens. 

Mary Ella worked on in the hot, 
steamy kitchen. ‘‘ Talk about a hard 
life!’’ she muttered. ‘‘Alice Webster 
don’t know nothin’ about it. She never 
slaved over a red-hot stove day in, day 
out, for thirty year, makin’ bread and 
pies and cookies till the sight of ’em 
turned her stomach. O landy, landy, 
sometimes it seems as if I can’t stand 
it a minute longer!’’ 

Suddenly she thought of the green 
eupboard. A feeling of hot resentment 
flashed over her and, going into the pan- 
try, she flung open the cupboard doors. 
In a short time she had transferred her 
mother’s things to the packing box 
and put the fruit back in the cupboard. 
Then she went on with her baking. 

Mrs. Wells discovered the change in 
the contents of the cupboard that eve- 
ning. She did not mention the matter to 
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Mary Ella. There was a strained, almost fright- 
ened expression in the older woman’s eyes. 

Mary Ella had just fallen asleep that night 
when she was suddenly wakened by the sound 
of footsteps in the kitchen below her room. 
With a start she sat up in bed. The footsteps 
went from the pantry to her mother’s bedroom, 
then back again. Mary Ella heard the creak of 
the doors of the green cupboard. Then some 
one went slowly down the cellar stairs—Mrs. 
Wells was putting her things back in the cup- 
board and taking the fruit down to the cellar 
again. 

Mary Ella angrily flung off the bed covers 
and put out one foot. Then she suddenly drew 
it back, pulled the covers up to her chin and 
lay there motionless. For two hours those slow 
footsteps went back and forth. 

‘‘She’ll fall down the cellar stairs!’’ Mary 
Ella muttered. ‘‘She’ll set herself a-fire with 
the candle! She’ll break a fruit jar and cut 
herself !’’ 

She lay tensely listening, but none of those 
dreadful things happened. After a time she 
heard her mother go back to her bedroom. 
Then all was still. Mary Ella lay thinking, 
although she did not want to think. It was 
terrible to have to stay awake when she was | 
so tired. Her anger against her mother grew | 
with every minute. 

Finally she rose and going down to the 
kitchen, undid all that her mother had done. She 
even managed to replace her mother’s posses- 


Mary Ella.seemed to have won, for the fruit 
stayed in the cupboard and Mrs. Wells’s treas- 
ures stayed in the packing box. 

Then strange things occurred in the Wells 
household. One morning Mary Ella found the 
sleeves of her waist firmly sewed together ; then 
she found the feather ripped off her hat; the 
egg beater was gone a whole day, and she di8- 
covered it at last twisted into a picture cord in 
the parlor. 

At first Mary Ella was frightened: It was 
preposterous to think that her gentle, tractable 
mother would do such things unless—unless 
she were losing her mind. But she appeared 
just as usual, more quiet perhaps, but that was 
all. There seemed only one explanation of her 
behavior, and that was downright petty mal- 
ice. Mary Ella’s anger rose perilously, but she 
said nothing. She prided herself upon her 
forbearance and patience with old people. 

But on the day when she found her mixing 
board hidden behind the stove, her endurance 
reached its limit. She pulled out the board, 
slammed it on the table and marched angrily 
up to her mother, who sat mending stockings. 

‘‘Now, mother, ’’ she said, ‘‘I want to know 
what this means. I’ve stood these goin’s-on as 
long as I’m a-goin’ to.’’ > 

‘‘Well, Mary Ella,’’—Mrs. Wells looked at 


|her daughter fearlessly; only her trembling 


hands betrayed her,—‘‘I’m glad you’ve spoke 
at last. I’ll tell you what it means. You know 
I hold title to this house, but since you’ve been 





sions in the packing box without waking her. 


ANEY was very happy. Clear and high 
J her voice rose from the corral yard, ‘‘It’s 
a long way to Tipperary.’’ And her young 
arms kept time, as they swept with vigorous 
strokes over the great roan horse. It was glo- 
rious,.she thought, to be out there in the warm 
- sunshine, currying her own strong horse, while 
every breath of summer wind brought a whiff 
of the wild sagebrush land. In a few minutes 
she and ’Manche—short for Comanche—would 
be swinging out over the hills, up the moun- 
tain trail, for a day of happy exploring among 
the red cliffs. Her little package of luncheon 
lay on top of the gatepost; ’Manche would 
nibble at the long tufts of buffalo grass for his 
dinner. 

Flinging one arm over his mane, she pressed 
her cheek against his sleek neck. The big colt 
twitched one ear and rolled an eye back at 
the girl. They were great ‘‘chums’’; many a 
day they roamed the hills from sunlight until 
dark. 

When a girl’s mother is dead, and her father 
tries to forget the fact in the gay life of a} 
Western town, who is to care how a little | 
girl grows up? No one seemed to care very | 
much in the case of Janey. To be sure, the 
ranch folk in their careless way looked after 
her. It was in that spirit that Curley, with 
his shovel over his shoulder, paused at the 
gate. 

‘*Making a day of it, Janey?’’ he asked. 
‘*Better hide that old skate of yours. They 
say the war buyers are getting hard up and 
will take most anything with four legs. ’’ 

Janey tossed her head scornfully. ‘‘ He’s | 
jealous, ’Manche, because they won’t buy his 
old plug. Honest, Curley, is dad going to let 
them look over his bunch ?’’ 

‘*’Fraid so. Tim’s gone to the lower pasture 
with a couple of buyers to-day. By heck, here 
they come now! I’d pull out, if I was you, 
Janey. That colt of yours is too good-looking. 
Want me to saddle up quick for you?’’ 

‘‘Not I,’’ she said carelessly, and began to 
sing: } 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary, 

It’s a long way to go.” 

Her back was to the gate; her brush stroked 
once more along the satiny sides of Comanche. | 
Above her own voice she did not catch the | 
words of the men at the farther gate. | 

‘¢There’s a horse for you!’’ | 

‘What are you asking for that one?”’ | 

‘*Oh, that’s my daughter’s colt; he’s not for | 
sale. ’’ 

Twelve-year-old Janey hated the war buyers 
with an almost unreasonable young hatred. | 
When she turned and saw the older buyer | 
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lingering behind her father and staring intently 
at the big roan, she drew her lithe figure up to 
its utmost height and, with a child’s cool 
audacity, let her eyes travel scornfully down his 
pudgy figure and over his mount. Then, with 
an impudent little shrug of her shoulders, she 
turned her back squarely on him. The buyer 
reddened and trotted after the rancher. 

‘*Mr. Hall, will you put a price on that blue 
roan ?’’ 

‘‘Why, no, I guess not,’’ Janey’s father said 
hesitatingly. 

Janey’s colt had always been her own, but 
to a man who sells horses, one good horse is 
much like another. The older buyer understood. 

‘‘Of course I’d have to see the horse travel; 
if he’s clumsy, or crippled, we’d not care for 
him. Often those big-boned horses can’t handle 
themselves. ’’ 

It was enough. 

‘*You’ll find no cripples on my ranch, sir. 
Tim, tell Miss Jane to ride this way, to show 
these men how a Lazy X horse travels. ’’ 

Janey was proud of the big ’Manche. Out 
through the corral gate he came, with his satiny 
blue coat shining, his heavy neck arching, his 
small ears working nervously. 

‘*You wished me, dad ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Jane, I wanted these men to see what 
the Lazy X stock is. Just give ’Manche a run 
across the field. Show them how our horses can 
travel, for all their size.’’ 
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on it as yours. It is your house; you’ve bought 
it with that mortgage money. I ain’t com- 
plainin’. You’ve worked hard, and you’ve 
earned it if ever a soul did. 

‘‘Well, you sort of took it to yourself to have 
everything to say about the house and every- 
thing in it. ’T'was right you should—it’s your 
house if ’tis in my name. But I sort of missed 
not havin’ it all to say like I did—I owned 
every nook and corner of it once. Bime-by I 
didn’t have nothin’ to say about anything but 
the green cupboard ; that was mine. 

‘You changed round the places where I’d 
always kep’ things; you changed round the 
furniture and the pictures. But I couldn’t have 
you change that green cupboard nohow. 'That’s 
been mine ever since I come here a bride. That 
was my piece cupboard when I didn’t have 
but one piece of calico to my name. It was 
where I kep’ my first receipts, and my little 
keepsakes and odds and ends. I put the mate- 
rial for your first baby clothes in that cupboard. 

‘*Mary Ella, that cupboard was mine more’n 
anything in this world. And when you took 
the things out and put ’em in that box in my 
room, I couldn’t stand that nohow. I thought 
how you was just my daughter, after all, the 
same one I used to order round and punish 
when she was naughty. 

‘*Mary Ella,’’—Mrs. Wells smiled whimsi- 
cally, —‘‘I wasn’t afraid of youno more. I was 
just mad clear through. There was nothin’ I 
would ’a’ enjoyed more than spankin’ you 
good like I used to. But I see you was tired 
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his daughter approach. With one hand she 
stroked ’Manche’s shoulder; her face beamed 
with pride. If only the child did not look so 
like her mother! He glanced down, as the buyer 
fumbled for his check book. But Janey was all 
aglow; ’Manche had done his splendid best; 
surely, now, her father would be proud of her. 
Perhaps he might even ask her to ride with 
him sometimes, instead of ignoring her exist- 
ence. 

The buyer dismounted,-and rested his.gheck 
book against the saddle while he wrote the 
check. 

‘Jane, ’’ said the rancher, looking away from 
his daughter, ‘‘this gentleman has just bought 
’Manche. Tim will pull off your saddle, and 
get you up another horse to ride. ’’ 

**Dad!’’? Through the outraged young voice 
ran a thrill of agony. ‘‘ You can’t sell ’Manche! 
He’s mine!”’ 

The rancher hated a scene. And, a little 
ashamed that the money had tempted him, he 
was on his guard lest the war buyers guess his 
feelings. So he relieved himself on Janey. 

‘*Jump off, child. There are plenty of other 
horses you can ride. Be quick about it.’’ What 
he did not put in words his eyes said, as they 
turned to the girl’s. 

From out her small white face her great 
dark eyes met his; under his gaze, the appeal 
died out of them, and instead there flamed up 
mad defiance. She laughed, not quite a child’s 


Show her beautiful "Manche off! Nothing | laugh, and whirled ’Manche. Up the lane they 





could please her better. Those envious war | flew, straight for the hill gate. Swinging from 
buyers could admire ’Manche and want him to | the saddle, she lifted the bar and was about 
the end of their days, for all the good it would | to remount when her father caught ’Manche’s 


do them. 

Like a streak of blue steel the colt shot 
across the field ; he whirled, with high-stepping 
pride; he trotted halfway back, flashed round 
and, as if he were running down a coyote, 
doubled and twisted at full speed round and 
round the field. It was a glorious frolic to horse 
and rider. 

‘*T’ll give you one hundred and fifty dollars, 
as the horse stands, ’’ the older buyer said hur- 
riedly to the rancher. ‘‘ That is more than we’ve 
paid for any horse in this county.’’ 

The rancher started slightly; war buyers 
were new to that part of the land, and the 
usual horse market was none too lively, but — 


‘*Tf you’d said two hundred dollars, I might | 


consider it,’’ he temporized. 


say two hundred dollars, is he mine?’’ 
The rancher nodded. 
‘*Two hundred it is, then,’’ said the buyer; 
‘‘and we’ll just take the horse with us.’’ 
Somewhat taken aback, the rancher watched 





rein. If she had been in the saddle, she could 
have wrenched loose, but afoot — 

‘*Give me my horse!’’ she screamed, dancing 
before him, as the rancher turned both horses. 
She caught ’Manche by the cheek strap and 
pulled. There was little of her mother in the 
girl now; the man’s own temper blazed from 
her eyes. 

‘*Go to the house and stay there!’’ He did 
not know that he had struck her, but when 
she loosened her hold he hurried back to the 
war buyers. 

‘*That child is as wild as an unbroke colt,’’ 
he explained as he helped the buyer put a rope 
over ’Manche’s glossy head. 

When the buyers had gone he carried Janey’s 


| saddle into the saddle rack. As he flung the 
‘*A big price, counting shipping cost. If I | 


blankets over it, he noticed the little white 
package of luncheon tied on in front—a mute 
testimony to the day that was to have been. 
Poor little kid, he thought, he had spoiled her 
day. She had been so proud, too, showing the 
men what a Lazy X horse could do. The child 





out workin’ so hard, and wasn’t in no condi- 
tion for me to argue with, so I just begun to 
do things to torment you. Thinks I, ‘When she 
gets good and mad we can have it out and done 
with.’ I knew if I didn’t get you real spittin’ 
mad you’d just be sarcastic and come out the 
best: of it. I ain’t any match for fine words. 
And now, Mary Ella, I guess we’ve had it 
out, haven’t we? Haven’t we, Mary Ella?’’ 

‘*Y-yes,’’ Mary Ella faltered. 

‘*All right, then I’ll go put my things back 
in the cupboard and carry the fruit down cellar. 
Why, Mary Ella, what’s the matter ?’’ 

Mary Ella suddenly crumpled up into a chair 
and began to cry. 

‘‘Why, Mary Ella, dearie, it ain’t nothin’ to 
ery about! There, there, child! I know you 
just didn’t understand how I felt about that 
cupboard. ’’ 

‘“*Yes, I did, too,’’ Mary Ella sobbed, ‘‘I . 
knew somethin’ how you felt, but I—I was 
tired, and it seemed as if everybody was work- 
in’ against me and—and —’’ 

““Of course it did, Mary Ella. You’re just 
tired out. What do you say if we take some 
money I got saved and go visit out Denham 
way next week? Come, now, don’t you cry. 
We’ll get out the time-table and see how the 
trains run to Denham. ’’ 

And to Mary Ella, still sobbing a little, it 
suddenly seemed that a tremendous load had 
been lifted from her mind and that the world, 
although seen through a mist of tears, was 
somehow brighter than it had been before. 







was growing up. He must look out for her 
more. No wonder she wanted the horse; after 
all, it was tough to have to give him up. 

Of course he must do something to control 
that temper of hers, but then—he remembered 
stormy scenes of his own childhood, blind rages 
when no one could manage him. What had 
quieted Jane this time? Then he remembered— 
he had struck her, struck Madge’s little girl, 
and sent her back to the house as you would a 
dog. 

He recollected now how she had dropped 
back, and he remembered the surprised terror 
in her eyes. What would his little wife have 
said! The big man was all contrition ; he would 
tell the child that he had not meant to strike 
her, and together they would ride out to the 
pasture and pick a new mount for her. Never 
a thought of his daughter’s love for her own 
horse came to him. 

He opened the kitchen door. ‘‘Where’s Jane, 
Flo?”’ 

‘*In her room,’’ mumbled the cook, without 
turning her head. He might boss the ranch, but 
he would get a burned dinner for this day’s 
work. Good cooks were scarce in that land, 
and she could be as autocratic as he. 

Crossing to the farther door, he knocked ; no 
answer came; opening the door, he walked in. 
Halfway across the room, Janey faced him—a 
tragic, tense little tigure, with her hands 
clenched at her sides and her eyes wide with 
grief and anger. 

‘*‘Janey,’’ the man began half pleadingly. 

‘*Where’s "Manche? Have the war buyers 
got him? Will you get him back for me?’’ 

The words came breathlessly, and her fever- 
ish little face gazed up at him with imperative 
demand. 

‘* Janey, child, ’’—her father had never called 
her that before,—‘‘tyou can come out and pick 
any colt left in the bunch for yours. I can’t 
get ’Manche back; he’s sold. I told the men 
they could have him, and I can’t go back on 
it, you know.’’ 

The little girl’s face became dead white as 
he watched her. There was something more 
than anger in her voice; there was contempt 
also, as she slowly answered: 

‘*T shouldn’t think that would bother you. 
You gave ’Manche to me, but you stole him 
away from me again. ’’ 

‘** Jane!’’ The man’s voice was sharp. ‘‘Con- 
trol yourself. That is no way to speak to your 
father !’’ 

He put a hand on her shoulder, but the girl 
shook it off fiercely. 

‘*You’re not my father! I wouldn’t own you 
for one—a man who’d sell my own horse, and 
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then strike me!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’d rather be 
dead, dead, dead than have a father like you!’’ 

Like a whip, that word lashed out at the 
angry man; she had rather be dead, like her 
mother! He staggered back, caught at the door 
casing for support, turned, and stumbled from 
the house. As he swung blindly to the saddle, 
Tim stopped him. : 

‘Mr. Hall, I’ve come for my time. I’m quit- 
ting. ” 

“Get out of my way!’’ muttered the man, 
and spurred up the lane through the open gate 
out into the hills. 

Janey sobbed and sobbed. From long expe- 
rience, the cook knew that it was best to let 
the child alone and to busy herself with the 
only comfort her kind heart could suggest— 
the little girl’s favorite tarts. 

*’Manche was sold, he was on his way to 
the fighting line, and nothing, nothing could 
save him. She knew the terrors of the battle 
. front; night after night she had sat, wide- 
eyed, while Tim and Curley regaled Flo with 
the latest war tales. Over there splendid horses 
were dying as the men died; they were lying, 
torn by shells, on many a fighting ground. 
*Manche perhaps would meet that fate. She 
clutched at her hand with her teeth, to stifle 
a sob. ‘ 

If only ’Manche could die first! That time 
that she made him climb the rock cliff, when, 
with one foot over the ledge, the great horse 
had trembled and toppled, pawing madly at 
the sliding rocks for a footing, while she urged 
him up—why; oh, why had she not dropped 
the lines and let him fall to his death? She 
had heard Tim say, ‘‘Take a horse safe over 
a tough climb and he will always trust you 
better.’’ Well, it was true: never again had 
*Manche hesitated at her urging; he had 
trusted her. 

The outside door opened, and she heard 
Tim’s voice saying, ‘‘Well, old girl, it’s a sad 
good-by, and I’ll be taking a tart, to comfort 
my grief.’’ 

‘*Here you, get out!’’ Flo answered. ‘“Them 
tarts is for Janey. Ain’t any man got any 
sense!’’ : 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘one has. That’s why I’m 
off for town to hunt me another home. I’ll 
work for no man that would sell a kid’s 
horse. ’’ 

‘tHave they taken her horse yet?’’ 

‘*You bet. The fat chap’s gone upcountry, 
but I heard him tell the young feller to throw 
*Manche in with a bunch they’re holding at 
the Crossing, and to hit the trail to town with 
them, pretty lively. They’re shipping a car- 
load early to-morrow. ’Manche’s gone, all 
right. ” 

Janey heard no more. Looking up, she caught 
her reflection in the tiny mirror. It was a queer, 
stubborn little face; the mouth still quivered, 
although the purpose behind the big, shining 
eyes was steady. But Janey saw only the red- 
dened eyelids, the tear-streaked cheeks. She 
made her way to the kitchen wash bench, while 
Flo considerately turned her back. 

‘*Got a nice pan of tarts for your dinner, 
honey. Want one now ?’’ ; 

‘*No, thank you, Flo. Did—did you see which 
way dad went?’’ 

‘tWhy, I guess he’s out looking after that 
blackleg scare. Tim said he’d gone up a moun- 
tain trail. Better have a tart, child.’’ 

Janey shook her head and went out. At the 
door she turned. ‘‘Don’t worry if I’m late in 
getting back, Flo.’’ 

Peering from the window, the cook watched 
Janey as she climbed up the high ridge that 
bordered the ranch. ‘‘ Poor, lonesome little 
kid, she’s going off to cry it out,’’ thought the 
woman; and her kind heart tightened as she 
saw the child pause at the top, to look back 
toward the empty corrals and then hurry out 
of sight. 

But Janey was not crying, except that now 
and then great sobs shook her. Her eyes felt 






JANEY NODDED. “I'M GOING TO TOW 
TO SAY GOOD-BY TO 'MANCHE” 


dry and burning as she ran on through the 
dusty sagebrush and scrambled down and up 
the jagged gulches. Presently she was running 
heavily, with one hand pressed to her aching 
side. Denton was still fifteen miles away, and 
’Manche was waiting there to be shipped to- 
morrow. All too well she knew the weary 
miles ahead of her, and she was playing out 
already |! 

Finally her sturdy little body could stand it 
no longer. One stumbling foot caught in the 
sagebrush; she fell, and lay there with out- 
stretched arms, a pitiful little figure, too spent 
to rise. She did not stir; she was bending every 
effort to quiet her thumping heart; she must 
go on soon. 

‘*Tt’s a long, long way to Tipperary.’’ The 
whistle rang out through the sleepy hills and 
sent Janey scrambling to her feet. Some one 
was coming! Her eyes swept over the rounding 
hill; there was no place to hide. The whistle 
changed to a rollicking voice, and Tim rode 
over the hill. 

‘tWhy, Miss Janey!’’ he cried, and checked 
his horse. ‘‘You’ve strayed a long ways! You 
ain’t afoot!’’ 

Janey nodded. ‘‘I’m going to town, and it’s 
quicker to go through the hills. I’m going to 
town to say good-by to ’Manche.’’ 

‘*He’d no right to ’a’ done it!’’ the young 
fellow exclaimed. ‘‘Look here, Miss Janey, 
you think you ought to go to town?’’ 

‘*T’ve got to. There’s no one else to do it for 
’Manche. ’’ 

‘*But will saying good-by do any good? 
Wouldn’t it be easier not to see him again ?’’ 

Janey’s strange, dark eyes gazed up at him 
steadily. ‘‘I think I’ll feel better to say good-by 
—this way, Tim.’’ 

‘*All right, little girl; but if you must go, 
why, I guess my bronc will carry double.’’ 

“Oh, I’d be so glad of a lift! I’ve just got 
to get to town soon.’’ 

**Up we go, then,’’ said the big, weather- 
beaten fellow. ‘‘Just put your foot in the stir- 
rup, and I’ll set you up behind. There you 
are! Better hold on to me.’’ 

‘**T guess ’Manche’s spoiled me for walking, ’’ 
Janey remarked, as they moved off. ‘‘It takes 
so long to go the least little way afoot. It 
means just forever to reach a hill that looks 
sO near.’’ 

Her grateful heart felt in duty bound to en- 
tertain this big, kind friend, but somehow talk 
did not come easily. 

‘**T don’t take much stock in walking myself. 
Why didn’t you tell me to get you up a horse 
before you left the ranch ?’’ 

** Oh, I couldn’t ride one of his horses. ’’ 
Janey’s voice sounded muftied and her cheeks 
burned. 

Tim nodded. ‘*That’s the way I quit,’’ he 
said. 

She wished she could thank him, but she 
was not sure for what; so she was silent. 

‘*Tt’s a long way to Tipperary.’’ The man’s 
soft whistle, scarcely a breath at first, swelled 
in force. ‘‘Oh! ’Seuse me, Miss Janey; I 
forgot. ’’ 

‘‘Why, that’s all right, Tim. Everyone’s 
singing it. If a tune’s lively, I guess folks 
don’t think about its meaning, unless they’re 
somehow lonesome. ’’ 

‘*Hold on tight, there.’? The horse swung 
into a lope, the sage-tainted wind swept across 
Janey’s face, and Alkali Creek drew nearer. 
They twisted down a stony hillside and turned 
toward the gray stage road. 

‘*I’m figuring on letting you ride into town 
alone, Miss Janey. There’s a freight outfit a 
mile or so back, and I’ll get a lift with them. 
Just leave the brone in front of the big store 
that’s nearest to the yards. You want I should 
go with you to see ’Manche?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, no! Thank you, Tim, but I’d rather 
go alone.’’ 

‘*T reckoned you would,’’ said Tim. 

At the road he helped her into the saddle. 
She looked so little to ride into town alone! 

‘*Think you can manage with your feetin 
the stirrup straps?’’ he asked. ‘‘Got a place 
where you can stay to-night in town? You 
know the stage leaves early to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s all right. Good-by, Tim!’’ 
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“ PLEASE, GOD, IT IS 
TIME TO DO IT NOW,” 
SHE WHISPERED, AND, 
LEANING DOWN, SHE 
HIT THE COLT QUICKLY 
ON THE SHOULDER 


She was eager to be off, for already it was long 
past noon. ‘‘Thank you just more’n you’ll 
ever know.’’ 

Tying the horse in front of the big store, 
Janey hurried down to the railway corrals. A 
confused mass of horses moved about in the in- 
closure. She must not stop to look for ’Manche 
first; she needed all her self-control to deal 
with the men in charge. A few small boys 
dotted the fence, and two men stood talking 
at the farther end. Janey walked toward them. 

‘*If you please, sir —’’ j 

She was trembling so that: she could say no 
more, but they turned to look at her. 

‘*Why, you’re Mr. Hall’s little girl from 
upeountry, aren’t you?’’ It was the younger 
buyer. 

‘*Yes, sir. I came in to see—if you’d let me 
say good-by to ’Manche.’’ It was harder than 
she had thought. 

‘*Sure you can, if he’s in the bunch.’’ The 
younger buyer remembered the feeling of 
meanness with which he had helped to lead 
off the girl’s colt. ‘‘Drayton, this is a young 
lady who showed me some splendid riding this 
morning. If you’ll excuse me one moment, 
we'll see if we can find her horse. ’’ 

Janey gazed at him in amazement; a war 
buyer was really friendly. 

‘*Blue roan, wasn’t he?’’ he asked, as they 
walked round the corner. 

‘*Yes, and big and shiny, and full of life, 
with the best head on him. His eyes just talk 
to you.’”’ 

‘‘T think he’s down in the last corral. I 
remember him.’’ He opened a gate for her. 
‘**T’ll bet it comes hard to see him go. I’ve got 
a brother at the front—Canadian regiment; 
pretty near killed mother, the day he went off. 
He’d always liked horses‘and outdoor things 
the way you do.’’ 

‘*But men go because they want to.’’ 

‘*Not because they want to, little girl; only 
because they feel it’s up to them, and that 
they’re needed to right a hideous wrong. ’’ 

Driving back the more curious horses, he led 
the way down a long runway. Yes, the colt 
was there. Comanche, the royal, stood apart in 
his chosen corner; with a vicious swing of his 
head, he drove back an intruding bay. 

‘*Q ’Manche! ’Manche!’’ cried the child, 
running forward. 

The great horse wheeled. With a whinny he 
came toward her and thrust his big head into 
her eager arms. Decidedly, it was not fair play, 
thought the younger buyer, as he watched 
them. The colt, terrified by strange handling 
and the mob of surging animals, had been like 
a wild thing in the corrals; now he stood with 
lowered head, whinnying softly, —whispering, 
Janey called it,—while the little girl clung to 
him and sobbed: 

‘*O ’Manche dear, if only I could go instead 
of you!’’ 

It was the wail of many women that reached 
the younger buyer in that forlorn cry. He 
snapped his whip at the crowding horses, and 
at the noise Janey turned. 

She mopped her eyes for a moment with a 
wet little handkerchief. Then, twisting one 
hand in ’Manche’s mane, she led him up to 
the buyer. Flinging up her head, she tried, 
with all her brave little heart, to smile. 

‘*Would—would you let me take one last ride 
on him ?’’ 

It was too much for the man. Her great, 
agonized eyes were brimming with tears; her 





flushed little face, with that piteous 
smile, seemed begging for her very 
life. The big horse was rubbing his 
velvety nose against her arm. 

‘*T ought not to let him out of the cor- 
ral,’’ the man said, ‘‘but if you’ll have him 
back here before dark — Can you ride without 
a saddle? There may be a bridle hereabouts 
somewhere. ’’ 

With ’Manche close beside them, they re- 
turned to the runway. Janey adjusted the 
bridle to the colt’s head. 

‘*Why, there’s Petey!’’ she exclaimed, as a 
sleek brown gelding came toward her. ‘‘I never 
thought Tom Sutton would sell him!’’ : 

The buyer smiled. ‘‘ Money is too much 
for them. Not many horses got any show 
against it.’’ Outside the corral, he put the 
child on ’Manche’s broad back. ‘‘Remember, 
be back before dark,’’ he charged her, and 
watched her out of sight with much the feel- 
ing of a boy who frees a rabbit from a friend’s 
trap. 

They turned down the sandy river road, 
under gnarled old cottonwoods. "Manche was 
happy again; they had left the strange, dusty 
corrals, and already the cool of afternoon was 
with them, out here where the soft plash of 
the river kept soothing company to his pad- 
ding hoofs. He wanted a drink, and the girl 
let him turn where a cow trail dipped down 
the sheer bank to a sandy shoal below. Then 
they wandered down the little trail, close to 
the edge of the water, while ever the river 
bank slanted higher above them, more rocky 
and more sheer. 

Janey was about to be deliberately dishonest 
for the first time in her straight young life. 
*Manche was not going to the war; instead, 
she was going to do a terrible thing for him— 
take him to the high river cliff, and coax him 
to follow her up, until he fell to his death in 
the depths of the river. 

Twice she turned him toward the bank, then 
relented. And when, at last, she slipped from 
his back to lead the way up the cliff, grown 
now to a steep, rocky wall, even ’Manche 
eould see no foothold for his big hoofs. She 
clambered up a few feet, and pulled; the colt 
hung back on the lines, rolling his eyes. Two 
steps farther she went. 

‘*Come, ’Manche, you can do it—come on, 
boy!’’ she pleaded, and the big horse planted 
his forefeet on the sliding earth, then jumped 
up to her. 

On she went, picking out an almost imper- 
ceptible way, stopping to pet the trembling 
horse, coaxing him, steadying him with the 
lines, up and up, until the sliding rocks fell 
many feet to the river below them and the top 
lay only a few yards above. 

Then, of a sudden, it seemed that they could 
go no farther ; they had followed an outcropping 
ledge until it hung above the river; now the 
ledge ended at their feet in a sudden deep-cut 
gulch. Beyond the gap the ledge continued—a 
slippery bank of shale. Janey laid the lines 
over the blue roan’s neck before she strug- 
gled to a foothold a few feet above him. She 
dared not say good-by to her friend; she was 
cold with fear as she stared up into the blue 
sky. 

‘*Please, God, it is time to do it now,’’ she 
whispered, and, leaning down, she hit the colt 
quickly on the shoulder. ‘‘Go on, ’Manche! 
Jump it, boy! Get up, I tell you!’’ P 

He stretched his head over the edge; he gath- 
ered himself te leap, then drew back a pace 
and tossed his head. Never before had he 
refused her urging. She crept closer. ‘‘ Go 
on, pony, you musé do it!’’ and her little fist 
pounded him fiercely. But he would not budge ; 
so the little girl slipped down in front of him. 
Quivering and dizzy with fright, the big horse 
half shut his eyes and laid his head against 
Janey’s arm in mute appeal; he could not 
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make the jump. Then, with loving little 
hands, she petted and soothed him. 

‘‘Never mind, "Manche dear, if it is so 
hard; we’ll just go together. It won’t matter 
to anyone. ’’ 

She drew his big head close and kissed 
him solemnly between the eyes, then edged 
carefully above him until she could climb to 
his back. Leaning forward, she righted the 
lines and shook them with gentle persua- 
sion. ‘‘Go on, ’Manche, it’s all right.’’ 

Dimly the big horse understood; they had | 
taken hard climbs before and come through all | 
right. Now his little partner was counting on | 
him to look out for her; he must somehow get | 
them safe up the cliff. Like a trapped animal | 
he gazed round him and looked up at the rocks; | 
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Chapter Seven, in which there is a meeting 


in Donatello's 


HEN First Sergt. Barris- 
cale consulted his father 
about trying to block the 
confirmation of his rival’s election to 
the first lieutenancy, the elder Bar- 
riscale advised against such action. 





room 


‘* There, Aunt Sarah, let’s call 
quits! We’ll never agree in the world. 
You come up to the armory to-mor- 
row night and see me in my new 
uniform and forget that I’m a bomb- 
throwing, king-killing anarchist.’’ 


when he shifted his footing, loose stones rattled Mr. Barriscale was as bitter against Halpert | It was true, as Aunt Sarah had said, that 


and slid beneath him. Suddenly the child felt | 
his great muscles stiffening for the jump; 
instinctively she clutched his mane tighter and 
shut her eyes. 

Like a cat, the colt flung his length across 
the gulch, clawing for a foothold at the slippery 
ledge, scrambling, slipping, hanging there, 
surging upward, until his sheer momentum had 
carried him over the shaly mass up to the 
level top. There he stopped, with braced legs 
and low-hung head. He had done the impos- 
sible, but it had well-nigh beaten him. His 
little rider half lay across his back, sick and 


McCormack as his son was, but he felt that 
the time was not yet ripe for doing the young 
officer the most lasting injury. He well knew 
that Hal had neither renounced his socialistic 
leanings nor forsaken his radical associates. 

‘*Give him rope enough, Ben, and he’!l hang 
himself,’’ Mr. Barriscale advised his son. 

So, in due time, Lieut. McCormack received 
his commission and took the oath. It was an 
oath the obligation of which stared him in the 
face many times in the days to come: 


I do solemnly swear that to the best of my 
knowledge and ability I will support and defend 





dizzy. So they waited, until finally Janey slid 
to the ground and buried her 
face against his neck. 

‘**Manche boy, you did it 
to save me!” she cried. ‘‘ What 
made you!”’ 

The town lay behind them ; 
about them stretched the roll- 
ing sagebrush land through 
which the river cut its way. 
Already the western sky was 
ablaze with a red sunset. Th« 
blue roan heaved a patient 
sigh, then pushed forward to 
nibble over the ground. Janey 
stood watching him, as he 
pulled eagerly at the dried 
grass; then, munching a 
mouthful, he turned his long 
head to gaze at her with gen- 
tle, contented eyes. A distant 
train whistled at the siding; 
he wheeled in attention. Like 
a winged steed the splendid 
horse stood there, head lifted, 
mane blowing, satiny coat 
shining, alert and alive, every 
inch of him. And so under- 
standing came to Janey. 

**God wouldn’t let me kill 
you!”’ she said ina low, awe- 
filled voice. ‘‘You’re so won- 
derful and so dear that He 
wanted you to live, instead of 
being nothing here. Maybe 
He needs you over there.’’ 
In her mind the idea grew to 
rapt renunciation. ‘‘I guess 
I’ve got to give you up, like 
that mother did her son. It’s 
up to us, ’Manche, no matter how bad it 
hurts. ’’ With clasped hands she turned toward 
the glorious west. ‘‘Please, God, let the Cana- 
dian boy, or some one over there, love my 
horse. He’ll be lonesome, too.’’ And, catching 
up the trailing lines, she turned the horse 
toward town. ‘‘We’ve got to hurry back, boy, 
while my grit lasts.’’ 

The younger buyer was uneasy; twice he 
had walked the length of the corrals before 
he sighted Janey. Outlined against the glowing 
sky she came galloping down to him, a tiny, 
elflike figure on the powerful horse. Dropping 
from the colt’s back, she thrust a line into the 
man’s hand. 

‘*Here, take him quick!’’ she ‘cried. ‘‘I’ve 
got to hurry—or I can’t do it. I’m letting him 
go like your brother did!’’ 

One instant she met the buyer’s kind eyes, 
the next she was running in panicky haste 
up the long street, toward the stage road and 
home. 

She reached the top of the first hill, and 
rested her weary little body against a cut 
bank. The sunlight still lay on the upland; 
it slanted across darkening valleys to touch 
the mountain sides and cafion walls with a 
pink radiance. This was their land—hers and 
’Manche’s. 

‘*But ’Manche’s gone!’’ she sobbed aloud, 
with sudden realization. 

Never again would they race across the sage 
land, wild and free as the wind itself; never 
again, at sunset, would she slip down the golden 
cafion trail through the pines, with dear old 
’Manche close behind her, and his soft nose 
brushing lovingly at her elbow. A great quiv- 
ering gasp went through her; her horse was 
gone! 

Daylight had left the land; the chill of the 
mountains crept down through the dim hills. 
She was only a little child who had come up 
against the world, and, for the first time, she 
was afraid of what life could do to hcr. The 
coyotes began to yap in the darkness, and little 
Janey broke into a frightened, stumbling run 
up the long foothill slope. 

‘*O’ Manche, ’ Manche, ’’ she sobbed brokenly, 


“ 
I 


the Constitution of the United States and of the 
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KNOW HIM. HE IS SAFE. HIS SYMPATHIES, 
IS IT NOT SO 


State of Pennsylvania against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God. 

’ 


Thus, at last, Hal had his shoulder straps. 
Much against his inclination, he had been 
obliged to accept his officer’s uniform and 
equipment from his Aunt Sarah Halpert. If 
he had not done so, she declared, he would 
have completely broken her heart. 

‘IT can’t go and fight,’’ she said to him; 
‘not but what I’d be perfectly willing to, but 
they wouldn’t let me. So the next best thing 
for me to do is to furnish you with your fight- 
ing togs. You’ll have a chance to use ’em; take 
my word for it. If this government doesn’t 
jump in and help France and England smash 
the Kaiser, I’ll be ashamed of my flag.’’ 

**Tt’s not our quarrel. ’’ 

‘Of course it’s our quarrel. Those stupid 
German blunderers have made it our quarrel. 
They’ve trodden on Uncle Sam’s coat tails 
once a week for a year. They’ll do it about 
twice more, and then something will drop. 
Besides, even if you don’t get a taste of war 
across the seas, you may have a chance to show 
your mettle right here at home. They say the 
workmen in the mills are getting ugly and 
threatening a strike that’ll make old Barris- 
cale’s hair stand on end. ’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t mind helping to defend the 
country against a foreign foe, if it were neces- 
sary, ’’ Hal said. .‘‘ But when it comes to doing 
strike duty I protest. That’s a job for the state 
police, anyway ; not for the National Guard. ’’ 

‘*But it is a job for the National Guard 
when it gets too big for the city police or the 
state police to handle. I suppose men have a 
right to quit work whenever they want to; but 
they haven’t a right to try to win a strike 
with brickbats. ’’ 

‘Tf workmen were fairly treated, there would 
be no strikes and no brickbats. Anyway, the 
idea of workers’ being awed or shot or bay- 
oneted by the militia into submission to their 
capitalist employers’ terms is so repulsive to 
me that I don’t want to think of it.’’ 

‘“There you go again, you wild anarchist! 





‘**IT want you so! It’s so—awfully lonesome!’’ 


A fine militiaman you are! You’d better —’’ 








there was uneasiness among the workmen 
employed in the Barriscale plant. The factory 
had never before been so busy. The company 
was not engaged directly in making munitions 
for the Entente Allies, but made implements 
and machinery used in manufacturing such 
munitions. Rumor was current that the Bar- 
riscales and their associates were reaping great 
harvests of gold, and the workmen felt that, 
in view of the sharp advance in the cost of 
living, they should share in the prosperity. 
Their wages had indeed been advanced twice 
since the beginning of the European war, 


but those advances were merely a pittance in 





THEY ARE WITH OUR MEN IN THIS STRUGGLE. 


LIEUTENANT?" 


comparison with what they were éntitled to 
receive if stories of the company’s profits were 
true. 

Late in March the spirit of discontent among 
them crystallized into a demand for much 
higher wages, shorter hours and better con- 
ditions of labor. The demand. was refused. 
Next in order was an ultimatum from the 
men to the effect that unless, by the follow- 
ing Tuesday night, their requirements were 
substantially complied with, not a union man 
would be found at his post on Wednesday 
morning. 

Benjamin Barriscale, Sr., shut his square 
jaws together and told his board of directors 
that so far as he was concerned he would ‘‘scrap 
the entire plant and go out of business before 
he would be. blackjacked into submission.’’ 
And since he dominated the board the ulti- 
matum was ignored. The strike was at once 
declared. 

Both sides were confident of victory, and, 
as the contest lengthened, there was less talk 
of compromise, and the farther away appeared 
to be the day of settlement. 

In the fifth week of the struggle a new ele- 
ment entered into the situation. Hitherto the 
management of the strike had been in the hands 
of labor-union officials. They had held their 
men well in check, and there had been little 
disorder and no rioting. But, from the begin- 
ning of the trouble, organizers and leaders of 
the Industrial Workers of the World had 
labored quietly and insidiously among the idle 
men. 

At last, having gained a firm foothold, they 
assumed management of the strike, and dic- 
tated to the company their own terms for re- 
employment regardless of the demands made 
by union officials. Not only at the Barriscale 
works, but throughout the city, they made 
proselytes and trouble. Their logic was con- 
vincing, their philosophy alluring, their prom- 
ises glittering; indeed, if they were to be 
believed, the day of redemption for labor in 
Fairweather was at hand. 

Into this new, more bitter campaign Hugo 
Donatello plunged with all of his accustomed 
vigor and enthusiasm. He believed in his cause ; 
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he did not see the ugly side of his propa- 
ganda. He was not at heart a criminal; he 
was a dreamer, and he dreamed that, if the 
principle of the solidarity of labor, the inter- 
national brotherhood of all who toiled, the 
distribution of all wealth to the actual labor- 
ers could once be established in this inland 
city of America, the benefit and glory of it 
would spread across the continent, across the 
ocean, to bring peace to war-torn Europe. 

' He had not yet made a complete convert of 
Halpert McCormack. For, although the young 
lieutenant sympathized deeply with Dona- 
tello’s humanitarian motives, and, in a general 
way, with his philosophy of economics, he was 
not yet ready to approve of the methods by 
which the economic millennium was to be 
reached. Complete disarmament, confiscation 
of private property, abolition of restraining 
laws, sabotage and violence—those things were 
not to Hal’s liking; in his view the end did 
not wholly justify the means. But under the - 
influence of Donatello’s enthusiasm and per- 
suasive eloquence Halpert was drifting ever 
and ever nearer to the rocks and shoals of 
radicalism. 

On a date late in April Hal received a 
note from Donatello, asking him to Call that 
evening at the printing room of The Disin- 
herited. It was not an unusual request, nor 
was it the first time that Hal had visited the 
quarters of the social radical. 

At the street door he found 
Gen. Chick waiting for him. 
Chick had been for some 
months now in Donatello’s 
employ. He did miscellaneous 
work about the place, went 
on errands, washed type, de- 
livered papers, put his hands 
to almost every task that a 
boy with a lop shoulder and 
a crooked back could be ex- 
pected to do. Donatello treated 
him kindly, paid him living 
wages, and made a friend of 
him, All in all, it was the 
best job Chick had ever had. 
When Chick had let McCor- 
mack in he closed and locked 
the street door before going 
with him down the dimly 
lighted hall to the printing 
room. There Hal found Don- 
atello and two men whom he 
knew by sight, but whom 
he had not before personally 
met. One of them was obvi- 
ously a foreigner : big, muscu- 
lar, shrewd-eyed, with black 
hair hanging to his shoulders, 
and a large, loose, black tie 
at his throat. Donatello intro- 
duced him simply as Gabriel. 
The other man, so far as 
appearance and accent went, 
was a well-to-do American; 
his name was Kranich. 

Donatello explained that 
the two strangers had come 
in from a neighboring city to 
help the local leaders in bringing the strike 
to a successful conclusion. They wanted to 
know from Lieut. McCormack what the atti- 
tude of the soldiers of the National Guard 
would be in 4he event of their being called 
out on strike duty. More specifically, they 
wanted to know what the attitude of Lieut. 
McCormack himself would be, if he should 
happen to be in command of Company E on 
such an occasion. 

At this point Donatello interrupted the con- 
versation by asking Chick to go and lock the 
door that led into the hall. It was an impor- 
tant conference, he said, and it would not be 
wise to run the risk of interruption. 

Chick locked the door. Then, returning, he 
sat down on a wabbly stool and listened, wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed, to the discussion. 

‘*You know it is our theory,’’ explained 
Kranich, ‘‘that the workmen own their jobs, 
and that they have as much right to prevent 
other men from taking those jobs away from 
them as the mill owners would have to prevent 
other capitalists from seizing their mills by 
force. What we want to know is, in case our 
men tried to resume their jobs, or to prevent 
other men from appropriating them, what your 
personal attitude would be if you were called 
out to prevent disorder. Would your guns be 
pointed toward us or toward our enemies ?’’ 

‘*T should obey the orders of my superior 
officer, ’’ replied Hal. 

‘*Suppose you, yourself, were in command 
of the company ?’’ ; 

‘ **T should do my duty as a Guardsman,’’ 
was the unhesitating reply. 

‘*Exactly! And what would be your duty? 
To protect honest workmen in their efforts to 
obtain possession of the tools of their employ- 
ment, or to bayonet and shoot us at the behest 
of capitalists and scabs?’’ 

Before Hal could reply Donatello inter- 
rupted. He feared that Halpert might be 
antagonized by such blunt questions. He knew 
from long experience that persuasion, not bluff, 
was the weapon with which to fight the preju- 
dices of the young Guardsman. 

‘You do not. need so closely to question 
him!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I know him. He is safe. 
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His sympathies, they are with our men in this 
struggle for the human rights. Is it not so, 
lieutenant ?’’ 

‘*Tt is decidedly so,’’ replied Hal. 

‘‘And he will interpret his duty so as to do 
the least injury to us, his brothers. Is it not so?” 

‘‘That is correct,’’ replied. Hal. ‘‘I do not 
intend to fail in the performance of my duty 
in any quarter. ’’ 

Donatello turned toward his guests with a 
wide sweep of his hands. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he 
said, ‘‘with that we must be content. ’’ 

But it was an hour later, after much discus- 
sion of economic problems, and the methods by 
which they were to be solved, that Chick 
unlocked the doors and let Lieut. McCormack 
out into the street. Neither of them saw the 
figure of a man patiently waiting in a dark 
recess two doors away. 

When Hal thought over his visit to the print- 
ing shop, he felt that he had said nothing that 






WHEN 


NAPPING shut the switch of his tele- 

graph instrument, Billy Caldwell, night 

operator at Henderson, leaped to his feet, 
kicked over two chairs and strode about the 
room. What he had been hearing had made him 
angry. 

Five minutes before he had come into the 
oftice soaking wet from a twenty - minute 
wrestle with some heavy packing cases that he 
had had to rescue from a sudden downpour. 
Jones, ‘‘third-trick’’ dispatcher at Palmer, was 
calling frantically on the train wire and sign- 
ing the numerals that stand for train orders. 

After Billy had answered and received the 
order, the dispatcher proceeded to say some 
irritating things. Billy’s absence had resulted 
in a delay to a stock train, and that in Jones’s 
opinion—judging from the remarks that he 
made—-constituted a capital crime at any time. 

In vain Caldwell tried to explain that the 
eases had been left outside by the day force, 
and that several hundred dollars’ worth of dry 
goods was quite as valuable salvage as a few 
moments of a stock train’s time. Jones, busy 
and worried, would not listen, and Billy was 
thus forced to vent his own anger on the 
unoffending office furniture. 

Unquestionably Billy was in the right. There 
were two proper courses open to him: to write 
the chief at headquarters or to forget the 
matter. 

The second was the wiser, for Jones, who 
regarded Caldwell as one of the best of the 
‘night owls’’ of the S. D. C., had merely lost 
his temper and had said things that he did 
not mean. But Billy was young and oversen- 
sitive, and he chose neither of those courses; 
he preferred to play the réle of martyr, and 
to feel that he was abused. 

‘*Billy, your record is showing poor work, ’’ 
clicked Pemberton, the genial ‘‘second-trick’’ 
man at Palmer, a week or so later. ‘‘Used to 
look good to us before you grew careless. ’’ 

‘I should worry,’’ Caldwell rattled back 
impudently, and proceeded to fall asleep. 

That was one thing that Billy had been 
guilty of—sleeping with his head close to the 
big sounder and depending on the repetition 
of his wire call, ‘‘HN,’’ to wake him whenever 
the dispatchers required him for orders. 

When he had first begun to work for the rail- 
way he never would have thought of breaking 
the rules in that manner; but he had gradually 
fallen into the habit of snatching little naps, and 
he excused himself on the ground that it was 
safe and that he could do better work if he got 
the extra sleep. He might have slept more in 
the daytime, of course; but he had persuaded 
himself that it was his right to enjoy a few 
hours of sunlight at the lake every day. 

Billy would have been startled had he 
known that Supt. Thompson and the chief 
himself had stood talking beside Pemberton and 
had heard his flippant answer to the dis- 
patcher. Immediately the chief reached for a 
blank and wrote a message that then and there 
severed Billy’s connection with the S. D. C.; 
but the gray-haired superintendent, reaching 
over, picked it up. 

. ‘*Had the makings of a good man, ’’ explained 
the chief, ‘‘but lately he’s been acting foolish, 
and it’s bad for discipline; the others take 
pattern. Moreover, I’m afraid he’s been sleep- 
ing on his job—although I’m not sure of that. ’’ 

‘*T understand,’’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘Our 
force is like an army. However, if this boy 
started in as a good soldier, it is possible he 
may yet fight, or rather work, efficiently for 
us. I wonder —’’ 

Three nights later came the happening on 
theS. D. C., the memory of which will remain 
with Caldwell to his last moment. He had 
not tried to sleep at all that day. There was 
too much fun at the lake perhaps, and when 
twelve o’clock came he prepared to enjoy 








he did not fully believe, that he had made no 
promise either of action or inaction that he did 
not stand ready to fulfill. It was true that his 
sympathies were with the manual workers. The 
question of immediate moment to him was 
whether, with opinions and beliefs so radicall 
at variance with those of the great majority 0: 
his countrymen, he had a moral right to belong 
to the National Guard, much less to be an 
officer in it. And the more he pondered the 
question the more imperative it seemed to him 
that he should put an end to’a situation that 
in certain circumstances might prove extremely 
awkward. His military connection was the 
only link that still held him to the world of 
conservatism ; he might as well snap it and be 
entirely free. 

On an afternoon preceding the weekly drill 
he entered the office of Capt. Murray, asked for 
a private interview, and was at once received. 

‘*T have been expecting you to come,’’ the 


his usual nap upon 
the instrument table. 

When he reported 
that No. 61 had gone by at eleven fifty the 
dispatcher had taken pains to tell him that 
Donaldson, extra 112 west, was three stations 
away to the east. Caldwell was too reckless 
and sleepy to care greatly what extras might 
be out of the headquarters town. 

It seemed to Billy that he had only just lain 
down on his improvised bed with his head 
beside the sounder when its constant drum- 
ming of ‘‘HN, HN, HN,”’ followed by the 
dispatcher’s call, brought him up with a start. 

**Report extra 112 west!’’ snapped the man 
at Palmer. 

Caldwell’s usually alert railway sense was 
fogged by sleep; otherwise he would never 
have answered without even glancing at his 
clock. 

**Not by yet.’’ 

‘*Then copy three,’’ clicked the dispatcher, 
and there followed train order No. 115, naming 
Varley as a meeting point for No. 112 going 
west and No. 545 going east; 545 was a fast 
stock run. 

Varley was the first station west of Hen- 
derson, but the order for 545 was put in at 
‘*Q,’’ three stations away, for there were no 
night men at the other stations. While the 
operator at ‘‘Q’’ repeated his copy of the order, 
Billy sauntered to the platform to see whether 
by any ‘chance the high wind had extin- 
guished his semaphore light. When he returned, 


ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


“THREE O'CLOCK! T-H-R-E-EI" 


CALDWELL 


CB8y P.G.Este 


captain said. ‘‘If you hadn’t done so, I should 
have sent for you. But I’ll hear your errand 
first. What is it?’’ 

‘*T merely want to show you this paper that 
I have decided to send to-day to Col. Wag- 
staff,’’ replied Hal. 

Capt. Murray took the paper, unfolded it 
slowly and read it aloud: 


“To the Adjutant General of Pennsylvania: 
“(Through Intermediate Headquarters) 

“Now holding the office of First Lieutenant in 
Company E, of the ——th Infantry, Third Brigade, 
of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, in conse- 
quence of holding certain economic views and 
opinions inconsistent with such position, I hereby 
tender my resignation of said office, and request 
an honorable discharge therefrom. 

“I am not under arrest, or returned to court- 
martial, or the subject of any charges for any 
deficiency or delinquency; and I am ready to 
deliver over or account for all moneys, books 
or other property of the State in my possession, 
and for which I am accountable, to the officer 





the dispatcher was 
again calling his 
office. Mechanically 
| he repeated the order, and then for the first 
time glanced at the clock, for the repeating 
| time must be entered on all orders. 
| ‘*Three o’clock! T-h-r-e-e!’’ 
| In his surprise and terror Caldwell fairly 
| screamed the words. Three o’clock! He had 
| lain down at twelve with extra 112 only three 
| Stations away. When he had told the dis- 
| pateher, ‘‘Not by yet,’’ he had been under 
| the impression that he had not slept at all. 
Where was 112? If by,—and she must be 
| by,—112 was rushing westward well on her 
| way to the destruction that awaited her when 


| she should meet the heavy stock train, which | 
| was running on a schedule that almost equaled | 


| that of a passenger train. 
| With chalky face and trembling hands Cald- 
| well gripped his telegraph key and the ‘‘Q, Q, 
| Q, 23 (life and death),’’ that went singing over 
| the wire seemed to voice the agony of his mind. 

‘*T, Q,’” came the Morse answer. 

‘Stop 545,’’ Billy feverishly tapped out. 

‘*Can’t, clear round curve on way east,’’ 
came back the answer, driving the last bit of 
hope from Billy’s heart. 

Here Jones broke in sharply. 

‘*What’s matter, HN ?’’ 

‘“*T was asleep. Ex. 112 gone by without 
order. ’’ 

Jones wasted no time in recriminations. 
Instead he began to call Varley and all the 








IN HIS SURPRISE AND TERROR 


CALDWELL FAIRLY SCREAMED THE WORDS 





LEPT 





authorized by law to receive the same; my ac- 
counts for money or public property are correct, 
and I am not indebted to the State. 
‘‘Halpert McCormack, 
“First Lieutenant.” 


Capt. Murray looked up at Hal. ‘‘I have 
been expecting this, ’’ he said. ‘‘I am not greatly 
surprised. But—it comes too late.’’ 

‘*Why too late, captain ?’’ 

‘*Because charges have already been filed 
against you, and a court-martial demanded. I 
suppose you would not want to retire under fire 
even though you should be permitted to do so?’’ 

“I don’t know. It would depend on the 
charges. May I see a copy of the complaint ?’’ 

**Certainly!’’ 

Turning to his desk as he spoke, Capt. 
Murray drew a long envelope from a pigeon- 
hole, removed a formal-looking document there- 
from, and handed it to Lieut. McCormack. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





stations in between. There was always the 
chance that some day man might be about. He 
broke in on himself long enough to say: 

‘*‘Anything there you can go west on fast? 
Might overtake 112 if delayed anywhere.’’ 

At that, Caldwell’s numbed brain awoke 
again. There was the roadmaster’s gasoline 
handear leaning against the freight house 
where that official had left it early in the eve- 
ning. If he could get it to the track unaided — 

He seemed to possess the strength of two 
men and somehow he got the heavy car on the 
rails. Hastily he set the engine running and 
was away to the west, speeding the car to its 
highest capacity and taking curves without 
reducing that terrible speed—although it 
seemed that a pound weight either way would 
bring disaster. 

Billy was not thinking of himself. In his 
mind he could see 112 and 545 meeting some- 
where along the Crooked Swamp curves, and 
the two great engines rising up like wrest- 
ling giants and then toppling over. Upon and 
about them would pile the cars of the two 
trains. As his car hurtled forward, Billy seemed 
almost to hear the bellowings of the imprisoned 
and suffering animals. 

Billy was half sobbing as he bent over and 
tried to push the lever open one more notch. 
Five miles—ten miles had gone by. Perhaps 
the dispatcher had stopped No. 545. Some inter- 
vention of Providence might have delayed 
one or both of the trains. At that moment 
the little town of Varley came into view and 
Billy shut off his engine and applied the brake. 

The station stood dark and alone, but he did 
not hesitate. The wreck, he felt sure, had 
already occurred; he determined to call head- 
quarters and learn the worst. With his shoul- 
der he drove in the flimsy office door and in a 
moment was bending over the instruments. 

‘‘One hundred and twelve did not pass you. 
Waiting at HN. Hurry back there,’’ was the 
surprising message that Jones gave him, and 
at the words Billy sank to his knees by the 
instrument table and spoke his thankfulness. 

‘*Discharge is the very least they can do,’’ 
he said to himself as he drove the gasoline car 
back at a more moderate speed. ‘‘I deserve 
worse. I might be a murderer. They wouldn’t 
call it that, but that would be the truth. I 
knew I ought not to sleep.’’ 

The section car rattled over the switches and 
Billy saw No. 112 on the siding with her head- 
light dimmed. On the station platform her five- 
man crew were gathered. They did not speak, 
and the boy marched past them with averted 
face ; he felt that they knew all about it. 

He entered his office and started for the 
instruments. He would clear No. 112 and then 
call the day man and never again touch a 
telegraph key. A gray-haired man who was 
sitting at the desk turned as Billy entered. 

‘‘Mr. Thompson!’’ gasped the operator. 

** Yes,’’ said the superintendent gravely, 
‘‘and what have you to say?’’ 

‘‘Nothing; nothing, except that I am glad 
—I cannot tell you how glad—that my sleeping 
did no harm. Discharge me.or put me in prison. 
I deserve it all.’’ 

‘‘Why not remain at work and show us that 
you realize that a soldier of the railway, like a 
soldier of the army, must be always on guard ?’’ 

‘*Would you let me work after —after to- 
night?’’ stammered the boy. 

‘*We did all of this especially to catch you 
asleep,’’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘We wanted to 
show you thoroughly ‘what might have been.’ 
We had not planned that you would ride to 
that other station, but I was not quick enough 
to prevent you when we came on ahead in the 
caboose of 112.’’ 

‘*T am glad you didn’t succeed,’’ said Cald- 
well. ‘‘I needed that experience, too. I will be 
a real soldier from now on, Mr. Thompson. ’’ 
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PRINCE MAX OF BADEN 


FACT AND COMMENT 


paddle your own canoe is the first step 
toward having your own private yacht. 


The angry Brawler’s wordy Bluster shows 
His Foe precisely where to plant his Blows. 


F you are inclined to worry, burn your 
bridges behind you before you come to them. 


VERY doctor who wears on his lapel the 

insignia of the Volunteer Medical Service 
Corps has offered his services to the govern- 
ment. He has been enrolled as a member of an 
organization that is mobilizing the physicians 
of the country to guard the health of our mili- 
tary forces and of our civil population. 

HE boys on the other side know all the 

horrors of war; they know, too, precisely 
why it is necessary for them to undergo those 
horrors. All they are afraid of is an inconclusive 
or a blundering peace. ‘‘We don’t want to come 
across again in a few years to finish what we 
ought to finish now,’’ wrote a young Ohio 
soldier to his father. We must beware of the 
temptation to scamp the job just because it is 
almost accomplished.. 


iw opportunity for war work is opened to 
women who have had the requisite 
training by the constantly increasing need at 
Washington for typists and stenographers. The 
Room Registration Office of the Distriet Coun- 
cil of Defense, which has listed more than four 
thousand carefully inspected rooms available 
for new appointees, has gone far toward solv- 
ing the problem of living at the capital, which 
might otherwise prove a deterrent to many can- 
didates. 
MONG the words of foreign derivation to 
which the war has introduced the reader 
is the French. word massif, which means a 
more or less widely extended region of high 
land, usually with a number of summits grouped 
about one eulminating point. The word is not 
precisely new in English use, for geographers 
have long found it a useful addition to their 
own particular vocabulary, and a great many 
persons who had forgotten it until the fighting 
began in France now recognize it as an old, 
although not a familiar, acquaintance. 
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A POLITICAL AMBUSH 


UNDREDS of times during the present 
H war, parties of German soldiers, caught 

in a tight place, have held up their 
hands with loud cries of ‘‘Kamerad!”’ and 
then, when the poilus or the Tommies have ad- 
vanced to receive their surrender, have poured 
on them a withering fire from machine guns 
hidden in trench or coppice. Precisely the same 
tactics are pursued in the political field by the 
responsible heads of the German government. 
When the United States entered the war and 
matters began to look dubious for Germany, 
there was a great noise made about the mod- 
erate peace resolutions that the Reichstag had 
passed. ‘‘Noannexations and no indemnities!’’ 
was the cry. The Kaiser himself promised to 
reform the unjust franchise laws of Prussia. 
Herr Erzberger, growing lyrical, celebrated 
(for publication) the transformation of Germany 
into a truly democratic state. 

Then Russia went to pieces. The peace reso- 
lutions of the Reichstag were filed away in 
dusty pigeonholes, the franchise reform bill 
was first emasculated and then quietly put out 
of the way, and the policy of ‘‘no annexations’’ 
was beautifully exemplified in the infamous 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. We learned then never 
to trust Germany when it talked of moderation 
and reform. 

A more serious crisis has now arrived. Ger- 
many sees vietory become a hopeless dream, 





-|and actual defeat a terrifying possibility. Its 
rulers resorted to their customary tactics of 
deceit. Prince Maximilian of Baden, who is 
reputed to be a moderate man, was made 
Chancellor. Scheidemann, the Socialist, and 
Erzberger, the erstwhile agent of peace, got 
seats in the cabinet. The Prussian reform bill 
was resuscitated and put on the way to enact- 
ment. The new Chancellor declared that there 
is a basic alteration in the character of the 
German Empire; that future administrations 
must find their title in the support of the 
Reichstag. The imperial government is crying 
‘* Kamerad!’’ at the top of its voice. 

We must not be deceived. The Kaiser is no 
more sincere now than he was last year. 
Prince Max, although he is no Prussian, is 
no friend of democracy or of responsible par- 
liamentary, government. Even if he were, or 
if he were succeeded by one who is, German 
chancellors since Bismarck are figureheads; 
the policy of Germany is and will continue to 
be decided at the Great General Headquarters 
until the German government is whipped to 
an unconditional surrender. 

As for Scheidemann, his appointment. may 
tickle the restless Socialists at home, but he 
has proved himself again and again the pliant 
tool of the military autocracy ; he has led the 
Socialists of Germany into a shameful denial 
of every principle they professed before the 
war. Not from such as Scheidemann has either 
Germany or the world anything to hope. 

Finally, there has been no change in the 
German constitution. If the present ministry 
has the support of a Reichstag majority, it is 
only because in this crisis the Kaiser dares 
not appoint any other. There is no foundation 
whatever for the idea that any essential reform 
is intended. There is not even an imperial 
promise on that point, only a vague imperial 
wish that the ‘‘people shall codperate more 
effectively in deciding the fate of the Father- 
land.’’ And as the examples of Frederick the 
Great, Frederick William III and William II 
amply prove, Prussian kings do not keep even 
their most circumstantial promises. 

Whether the Kaiser’s agile simulation of 
reform and of a growing liberality will fool the 
German people into renewed submission to a 
tottering oligarchy we cannot tell; it is very 
likely that it will. But the trick is too obvious 
to impose on the Allied peoples. 


ee 


GERMANY CRIES, ‘PEACE! 
PEACE!” 


HEN the new German ministry made 

y y its bid for an armistice and a peace 

conference, the expected, nay, the 
inevitable, happened. Prince Max and his asso- 
ciates were permitted to take office for no other 
purpose than to cajole the Allies into making 
a lenient peace with a ‘‘liberalized’’ Germany. 
No one believes that even to-day they really 
govern Germany; they merely perform the 
service that stripes of camouflage paint per- 
form on gun or battleship. 

In the first place, the German military situ- 
ation in the west was perilous. A great retreat 
was necessary ; it was, in fact, already under 
way. Made under the constant pressure of vic- 
torious Allied armies it was sure to proceed 
faster and to go farther than the German gen- 
erals desired. It might even end in a smashing 
defeat and a complete rout. An armistice would 
instantly relieve the situation. The German 
forces could withdraw at their leisure to the 
Scheldt and the Meuse and settle themselves 
firmly in the new positions without interfer- 
ence. Moreover, it was certain that if the 
armistice were later terminated, a subtle weak- 
ening of the Allied morale would be its chief 
result. Fighting would not be renewed with 
the old spirit, the old confidence of victory. 

Germany is quite ready for peace at any 
time now —the sooner the better. The only 
victory it can hope for is the victory of a 
premature peace, made before the war reaches 
the final military decision toward which it is 
inexorably moving. In order to end the fight- 
ing and to get the belligerents round the peace 
table, Germany will make any specious conces- 
sions asked of it. It will offer almost any attrae- 
tive terms to one of its enemies in the hope of 
arousing dissension and ill feeling among the 
others. That is the only way the Kaiser can 
save anything from the wreck of his fortunes: 
it is perhaps the only way he can save his 
dynasty from extinction. Germany was sincere 
enough in offering peace, because immediate 
peace is the. best it has to hope for; it would 
cheat the Allies of the victory they have 
earned, and deliver the makers of this war from 
the punishment they deserve. 

Neither President Wilson nor the other Allied 
Statesmen are so easily imposed upon.. The 





President indeed took the opportunity to drive 
into the minds of the German people exactly 
the things that stand in the way of peace—the 
military autocracy of the Kaiser and the law- 
less savagery of German warfare on land and 
sea. But the cry of ‘‘Peace! Peace!’’ will be 
raised again and again during the coming 
winter. We must not be allured by it, until 
through crushing defeat in the field or through 
the uprising of a deceived people at home the 
Prussian dynasty and ruling class are made 
powerless to disturb the future peace of the 
world. 
One 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


N the light-hearted days that are past, a 
I great many people were in the habit of 

saying that they liked to receive asa present 
the kind of thing that they would not dream 
of purchasing for themselves. The drab utili- 
ties of life belong to three hundred and sixty- 
four days in the year. The three hundred and 
sixty-fifth day is Christmas, and they wanted 
it gay with superfluities. Like the child who 
asked for anything that was not wholesome, 
they demanded anything that was not neces- 
sary. The great feast is, and has always been, 
our national concession to waste. . 

Butin this, our second year of war, a number 
of useful articles begin to look like luxuries; 
not only because of their mounting cost, but 
because they have a trick of suddenly disap- 
pearing from the market. A rubber overshoe 
has as little glamour about it as any piece of 
merchandise in the country: But when we are 
told on a stormy day that we must wait a 
month or two for anything to fit us, or that 
perhaps a department store may have a few 
pairs left, or that, if we give our address, the 
obliging shopkeeper will let us know as soon 
as a new lot comes in, those overshoes begin 
to shine like stars on a far horizon. We learn 
with a gasp of dismay that the writing paper 
we have used for ten years, the boxes of pins 
we have bought for twenty, can no longer be 
had. Once we were a bit contemptuous of that 
paper and those pins. Now we regretfully 
acknowledge their worth. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, a needle was 
so valuable a thing that an English comedy 
was written about the loss of one. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a pair of gloves was held 
to be a fitting gift for the sovereign. Henry IV 
of France, a poor and a frugal monarch, com- 
mitted one extravagance, which was commented 
upon by the court and noted down in Sully’s 
memoirs. He used as many handkerchiefs as 
he required when he had a cold in his head. 
Needles, gloves, handkerchiefs have all been 
luxuries in their day and may be Juxuries 
again. We have been urgently counseled to 
thrift this coming Christmas. Thrift does not 
mean buying nothing. It certainly does not 
mean giving nothing. It means buying and 
giving with discretion. That requires time and 
thought. It is not nearly so easy as picking up 
inutilities at random and sorting them out 
afterwards among our friends and acquaint- 
ances. But inutilities in war time are no less 
a folly than a crime. 
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OUR CAPTIVE SONS 


NE of the hardest things that American 
QO parents are called upon to bear is the 

news that their son has been taken 
captive and is in a German prison camp. Close 
upon the sense of relief that of course comes 
with the knowledge that he is still alive comes 
the feeling of dread at what he is probably 
suffering, for we have all heard more than 
enough of the brutal treatment that Germany 
aceords to prisoners of war. What we have 
heard little or nothing about is the other side 
of the picture: the work of the American Red 
Cross in Switzerland. 

There is at Berne a group of men known by 
the somewhat cumbersome title of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Central Prisoners of War Com- 
mittee. To it the General Headquarters of the 
American Army sends every day the names of 
all American soldiers who are reported as 
missing. From Germany it receives lists of all 
American prisoners taken. The list of prisoners 
is telegraphed to General Headquarters in 
France and cabled to the Red Cross in Wash- 
ington. A missing man having thus been traced 
to a particular camp, he will receive in a few 
days a package of food consisting of two pounds 
of roast beef, two pounds of salmon, two pounds 
of corned beef, one pound of butter, three cans of 
baked beans, two pounds of prunes, figs or 
raisins, ten packages of hard bread in summer 
or fresh-baked bread in winter, one hundred 
cigarettes, coffee, sugar, salt, pepper, soap, 
towels, hairbrush, comb, razor, shaving soap, 


toothbrush, tooth paste, two fresh suits of 
underwear, and a card on which he acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the articles and names ~ 
anything else that he especially needs or 
desires. From that time on a similar parcel, 
except, of course, for the underwear and the 
toilet articles, goes to that prisoner every week ; 
and besides that he receives once a month a 
pound of hard candy, two pounds of jam, 
half a pound of drinking chocolate, and a pipe 
and tobacco if he prefers them to cigarettes. 

A card index shows every prisoner’s name 
and address, and the name and address of his 
nearest relative, who is immediately informed 
by telegraph where the prisoner is confined. 
That makes it possible for relatives and friends 
to write to him at once. Moreover, at each camp 
there is a committee of the prisoners them- 
selves that reports every month on the receipts. 
of food and clothing and names any special 
needs. Those committees keep on hand a re- 
serve stock of supplies, so that the necessities 
of new prisoners can be relieved at once. The 
most gratifying thing in the whole philan- 
thropic miracle—and perhaps the most aston- 
ishing—is the fact that ninety-five per cent of 
the supplies sent are actually received by the 
men for whom they are intended. 
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THE COMING ELECTION 


O election has ever taken place in the 
N United States in circumstances so ex- 

traordinary as those that will govern 
the election on November 5. Two million and 
more of the possible voters—one ninth of those 
who took part in the election of 1916—are out 
of the country and unable to vote. Even more 
important is the fact that, in the President’s 
terse phrase, ‘‘politics is adjourned.’’ Hosts 
of men who have been active partisans and 
even party leaders take little or no interest in 
the present campaign. Party ties hang loose 
on vast numbers of citizens. Add that the 
quietest preélection canvass in our recent his- 
tory has been made still more tame by the 
epidemic, and that the woman vote will be 
more extensive, if not larger, than ever, and 
we have a combination of circumstances all 
tending to render the coming election ab- 
normal. 

Yet nothing of all that can excuse voters who, 
fail to perform their political duty. What is 
that duty? To vote. But how? Surely, in the 
first place, your duty is to support at the polls 
none except tried and true loyal men. Next, of 
two equally loyal candidates you should sup- 
port the one who can and will do most to carry 
the war to a successful conclusion. If there 
is no choice between. the candidates on the 
grounds of loyalty and efficiency, your duty is 
to vote for the candidates of your own party. 

Democrats and Republicans both hope and 
are both trying to gain a majority in the next 
Congress. On the one hand, it is urged that 
Democrats can render the best service because 
they will be more inclined to stand by the 
President, a Democrat, in the legislation to 
promote success in the war that he devises 
or approves. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans, pointing to the fact that they have offered 
no factious opposition to the administration, 
but have steadily voted for all the laws that 
have put such great power into the hands of 
the President, and that they are therefore to 
be trusted, urge that in this as in other coun- 
tries the war administration should be nonpar- 
tisan. Asserting that they are not less loyal 
than men of the other party, they do not wish 
this to be a Democratic war, all the glory of 
which shall accrue politically to one party. 
They wish to be equal participants, in council 
and in action, and to prove their loyalty by 
supporting all reasonable war meaures by 
whomsoever proposed. 

If we have set forth the Republican plea 
with more particularity than the Democratic 
we do not mean thereby that it is the better 
plea. As being more complicated, and the plea 
of the opposition, it needs to be more fully 
explained. But we add that this year no man 
should follow his party blindly. Neither party 
can justly set itself up as ‘‘the party of patri- 
otism.’’ Let party be the last consideration 
when you go to the polls. Loyalty, zeal and 
efficiency should be the tests by which you 
judge candidates for office. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.— The food 
administration issued new regulations for 
hotels and restaurants effective October 21, 
which were intended still further to diminish 





the waste of foodstuffs. The restrictions are at 
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first voluntary, but any evasion will be fol- 
lowed by compulsory enforcement. 
e 
NFLUENZA EPIDEMIC.—The epidemic 
of influenza covered the entire country, and 
was especially severe in several of the great 
army cantonments, where more than 10,000 
deaths have occurred. The first drawing under 
the new draft was. not called to service at once 
on account of the prevalence of the epidemic 
in the camps. ° 


ARTHQUAKE.—On October 11 a serious 

earthquake shook the island of Porto Rico. 

Much damage was done, and at least 150 per- 
sons were killed. 


OREST FIRE.—Fire swept through the 
timber region of northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota on October 12. A number of villages 
and farm homes were destroyed and it was 
estimated that nearly 1000 lives were lost in the 
flames. The property loss will of course amount 
to millions of dollars. 
S 
INLAND.—On October 10 the Finnish 
Landtag elected Prince Frederick Charles 
of Hesse King of Finland. The Republican 
members of the Landtag—41 out of 105—refused 


_ to take part in the voting. Prince Frederick 


Charles is married to a sister of the German 
Kaiser. Stockholm dis- 
patches said that the Ger- 
man troops were being 
withrawn from Finland 
in compliance with a re- 
quest from the Finnish 
government. 
e 
USTRIA.— Prof. 
Lammasch having 
declined to undertake the 
premiership of Austria, 
Count Taronka was asked 
to form a ministry. Dispatches from Vienna 
reported that the government had nearly com- 
pleted its arrangements for establishing an au- 
tonomous Czech state in Bohemia and Moravia. 


oe 


HE GERMAN PEACE OFFER.—Fol- 

lowing an important crown council at 
Berlin, to which the rulers of all the Federal 
States of Germany were summoned, the Ger- 
man government dispatched a reply to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s note of October 8. The reply 
was signed by Dr. Solf, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. It agreed to accept the terms 
laid down by President Wilson in his message 
of January 8 and professed its readiness to 
evacuate the territory of the Allies occupied 
by German armies. It said that the German 
government, since it acted with the support of 
the Reichstag, spoke for the German people as 
well as for the constituted authorities of the 
empire. On October 15 the President’s reply 
was made public. He pointed out that evacua- 
tion of Allied territory must be carried out 
according to conditions laid down by the Allied 
military leaders, and under such guarantees as 
would insure the present military supremacy 
of the Allies, He added that neither the United 
States nor its allies would consent to an armis- 
tice so long as the German submarines con- 
tinued their barbarous practice of sinking 
passenger ships and firing on lifeboats, or so 
long as the retreating German army persisted 
in the wanton spoliation and destruction of 
abandoned cities and villages in violation of all 
rules of civilized warfare. Finally, he called the 
attention. of the Germans to one of his oft- 
quoted conditions of a satisfactory peace—‘‘the 
destruction of every arbitrary power that can 
separately, secretly and of its.own choice dis- 
turb the peace of the world.’’ Such a power 
he declared the imperial government to be, and 
the alteration of that government he insisted 
upon as a condition precedent to any peace to 
which the Allies could consent. The reply was 
received with general approval both in this 
country and abroad. 











PRINCE FREDERICK 
CHARLES OF HESSE 


So 

USSIA.—A coalition of the Omsk and 

the Horvath governments in Siberia was 
announced from Vladivostok. These Siberian 
governments have not yet given in their adher- 
enee to the directorate established by the con- 
ference at Ufa, but it is expected that they 
will do so.—The situation of the Czecho- 
Slovak troops in European Russia, especially 
at Ufa, Samara and Yekaterinburg, was said 
to be difficult. The Bolshevik forces that oppose 
them are increasingly superior in numbers. 
—tThe Allied troops advancing up the Dvina 
River from Archangel repulsed heavy attacks 
from Bolshevik forces of superior strength. 

Ss 

EFORMS IN GERMANY.—The Federal 

Council has agreed to the constitutional 
amendment that requires the consent of the 
Reichstag and the Federal Council to any dec- 
laration of war and to any treaties of peace. 
The Conservative party has voted to withdraw 
its opposition to the bill for the reform of the 
Prussian franchise, without expressing any 
approval of the measure.——Dispatches from 
neutral sources were filled with reports of 
serious outbreaks of disorder in the larger 
German cities. 





THE GREAT WAR 
(From October 10 to October 16) 


The great German retreat was in full swing 
this week, forced and hurried by the continued 
pressure of the victorious Allied armies. The 
most significant retirement was from the St. 
Gobain Forest and the cities of Laon and La 
Fére, the last bulwarks of the old Hindenburg 
line. These were positions of such strength 
that a frontal attack would have been terribly 
costly, but the advance of the British beyond 
St. Quentin and of the French north of Reims 
had pocketed Laon so deeply that it had to be 
abandoned. The retreat was conducted with 
skill and there were no important captures of 
men or guns. At the same time the Germans 
gave up another strongly fortified part of their 
line—the famous Chemin des Dames. 

It began to be clear that Gen. von Ludendorff 
intended to bring his army back to the line of 
the Scheldt and the Meuse, from Ghent, by way 
of Valenciennes, Maubeuge and Mezieres to 
his present line north of Verdun. In drawing 
back his centre he held as strongly as possible 
on his flanks in Flanders and the Argonne. In 
both regions, however, the Allies pushed 
forward against desperate resistance. Gen. 
Liggett’s first American army finally drove the 
last Germans out of the forest of Argonne and 
joined the French at Grand Pré on the Aisne. 
Gen. Gouraud’s army on the American left 
met with less resistance and drove the Germans 
beyond the railway junction at Vouzieres. In 
the north the British drove forward to the very 
outskirts of Douai and Lille, and by a new 
drive farther north French and Belgian troops 
took Roulers, Menin, Courtrai and Thourout, 
together with some thousands of prisoners. The 
abandonment by the Germans of the entire 
Belgian coast, including the submarine bases at 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, and of the city of Lille 
became inevitable as a result of these gains, 
which were extending as this record closed. 

The exploit of the American first army in 
clearing the Argonne is highly commended by 
military experts. The rough and heavily 
wooded country was admirably adapted to a 
stubborn defense, and the Germans, who retired 
unwillingly from this excellent protection to 
the flank on which their retreat is pivoting, 
used great numbers of their best troops in the 
effort to stop our advance. 

In Serbia the victorious advance of the Allies 
continued ; if was opposed by inferior Austrian 
forces, which every where gave way. On October 
13 the eity of Nish was occupied by the Ser- 
bians; that definitely cuts the Orient railway 
from Berlin to Constantinople. Only round- 
about communication by way of Roumania is 
now possible between the two capitals. The 
Austrians also abandoned the port of Durazzo 
on the Albanian coast. An Italian naval force 
occupied the city. 

The Greek government declared that the 
Bulgarian troops retiring from Greek territory 
had violated the terms of the armistice by 
removing food and other property from Greek 
towns. 

In Syria Gen. Allenby’s cavalry swept north 


along the railway line to Aleppo and took the. 


cities of Homs and Tripoli without serious 
resistance. Homs is more than halfway from 
Damaseus to Aleppo. 

On October 10 we learned of a great bombing 
expedition carried out north of Verdun by a 
fleet of no less than 350 American flying men. 
Thirty-two tons of bombs were dropped on 
German cantonments and communication lines, 

While asking the President to help it make 
peace, the German government did what it 


could to harden the hearts of the Allies by? 


renewed outrages both by land and by sea. The 
Japanese liner Hirano Maru was torpedoed off 
the English coast, and the Irish mail boat 
Leinster was torpedoed while crossing from 
Dublin to Holyhead. About three hundred lives 
were lost on the Hirano Maru and four hun- 
dred—including 135 women and children—were 
lost on the Leinster. The submarine also fired 
upon an American destroyer that was engaged 
in picking up survivors of the Leinster disas- 
ter. A German U-boat sank the American 
cargo transport Ticonderoga while it was on 
its way to France. More than one hundred of 
the crew were drowned. The submarine de- 
liberately fired on lifeboats as they left the 
sinking ship. 

At the same time the German army retreat- 
ing in France and Belgium obliged thousands 
of civilians to leave their homes and retire 
before the army. The suffering of these people 
was very great, and those who were able to do 
so were obliged to assist under fire in the 
preparation of fresh lines of defense. 

As the result of a collision with a merchant 
steamer during rough weather, the American 
transport Otranto went down in the North 
Channel between Ireland and Scotland, and 
372 men were drowned. The men on the sink- 
ing ship behaved with perfect discipline and 
great gallantry. 

It was reported from Constantinople that 
Izzet Pasha was now premier in place of 
Tewfik. Serious antigovernment riots were in 
progress in the Turkish capital. 

It has been learned that President Wilson 
has a vote in the supreme war council of the 
Allies that meets at Versailles, and that he 
casts that vote by cable from Washington. 
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ALLENBY ENTERS 
JERUSALEM 
“By William Hervey Woods 


Sinner the known gate by the dead seer 
assigned, 
He comes at last to Christendom’s one goal, 
Unarmed, afoot, in peace; while draws behind 
His only retinue, a thin patrol. 


Meek his approach: no cannonry profane 
Thunders his passage through these rever- 
end walls, 
And though his race o’er half the world may 
reign, 
Here like some worshiper’s his footstep falls. 


For while that tent of clay, where three days 
slept 
The King of Heaven, has long had Moslem 


lords, 
The English still their Richard’s faith have 


kept, 
And still Crusaders wear cross-hilted swords. 


Now let yon turbaned throng that watch o’er- 
head 
Own Islam’s day done, and their doom as- 
sessed, c 
For mightier hosts than mortals yet have led 
March behind Allenby from out the West. 


Still from the West, like Lion-Heart of old, 
And still the Lion-race, sweep o’er the sea, 
Freedom’s last heirs, patient and strong and 
ol 
For Right, and Truth, and world-wide Liberty. 


























City of God, fling wide thy gates and doors, 
For Magi come again, and toward thy street 
pours 
To heap its treasures at Immanuel’s feet. 
oS 
THE WEDGE OF GOLD 
ii HAVE only one parting word to give 
you, my boy,” said the Civil War vet- 
from their farm home in Vermont the 
morning he left to join the colors. “It’s 
something that stuck to me during the 
Civil War. You must think in terms of your regi- 
ment, and not in terms of yourself. You’ve got 
to regard your actions from the standpoint of the 
is going to be on them. If you whine, it will start 
some one else whining. If you criticize, it will 
start some one else doing the same thing. On the 
other hand, if you’re straight and clean and cheer- 
ful, you won’t need to advertise it; the others will 
catch it from you. 
deal about Achan, that Jewish soldier in the Old 
Testament who stole a wedge of gold from the 
booty and hid it in his tent. The next time his army 
went up against the enemy they were defeated. 
They began to hunt for the cause. They were con- 
vinced there was a moral root somewhere; and it 
that they had any courage to tackle the enemy 
again. But when they’d cleaned that up they went 
at the men of Ai again and cut them to pieces. 

“I always had a feeling that I had no right to 
be the Achan of my regiment. It may seem like a 
negative sort of goodness, but I want to tell you, 
make a big difference to your confidence whether 
your conscience is clean. It searches you through 
and through. There is nothing will make your 
weapon and that of your companions’ turn soft in 
your hands as quickly as a guilty conscience. 
You remember the old saying: 

Because his heart was pure. 

“T don’t want you to be a prig, but I want you 
to remember that if you haven’t any interest in 
keeping straight on your own account, you owe it 
to your regiment not to put an obstacle in its way. 
Besides, a clean conscience is a mighty comfort- 
point from which you look at it.” 

es 

CLAUDIA AND CLIPPINGS 
ETURNING pink-cheeked and glowing 
from her walk to the post office through 
the rain, Miss Abigail found her hostess, 

ishly through a pile of clippings. 
‘“‘What’s the matter?” Miss Abigail 
called cheerfully as she pulled off her overshoes. 
“Hunting for a receipt? I'll help you in a minute.” 

“It’s Claudia Ferrell.” 

‘“‘What’s Claudia Ferrell? Have you lost her? 
Can’t I help you find her?” 

Miss Camilla put down the clippings. Her voice 
Miss Camilla ever was known to be. 

“She isn’t lost. I—I almost wish she were some- 
times. She’s been here while you were out. She 
left these clippings—she always leaves clippings. 
them to me—to cheer me up, she says.” 

“And you mean to say you read them!” Miss 
Abigail’s voice was full of incredulity. 

“Why, it seems so ungrateful not to, when she’s 
Miss Camilla protested weakly. 

‘Have you ever told her that you enjoyed them?” 

“No. I—I’m sure I haven’t. I try to be polite— 
anyone’d do that. But I told her I don’t get much 
as they used to be.” 

“And yet she keeps bringing them?” 

“Just the same. It doesn’t seem to sink in a 
mite.” 
comes—I’d sink ’em in!” Miss Abigail declared. 

As it happened, she was. The two friends were 
having a happy afternoon together when the click 
of the gate startled them. “It’s Claudia Ferrell!” 

Miss Abigail sat up alertly. 

“O Abigail, you won’t!” said Miss Camilla; but 
there was no time for more—Claudia was upon 
them. 1° 
she drew a roll of clippings from her bag. Miss 
Camilla glanced helplessly at Miss Abigail, who 
leaned forward with interest. 
“TIsn’t it awful?” she observed confidentially. 


The unnumbered West in star-led gladness 
eran as he drove his son to the station 
men you are with. You’ve got to ask what the effect 
“During the Civil War I used to think a good 
wasn’t until they’d got rid of Achan and his hoard 
my boy, that when you meet danger it’s going to 
“His strength was as the strength of ten 
able thing to face death with, whatever the stand- 
Miss Camilla Pinkham, looking fever- 
“°Tisn’t a receipt,” said Miss Camilla wearily. 
was as near impatience as the voice of gentle little 
Ever since Sister Ellen died she’s kept bringing 
gone to the trouble of cutting them out and all,” 
time for reading, and that my eyes aren’t as good 
“TI just wish I could be here the next time she 
Miss Camilla cried excitedly. 
She had been there perhaps half an hour when 
‘‘What awful?” Claudia asked in bewilderment. 





“That clipping habit—the feeling that you’re 
breaking one of the commandments if you let a 
quotation pass you. I know—I’ve been through it. 
I know I made myself a nuisance to the neighbor- 
hood trying to bestow clippings where so far as I 
can make out they never were wanted. One day 
little Fanny Floretta Mason breezed in and left a 
bunch of clippings for me; she said the young 
people were taking up the work of cheering the 
old. It was a dose of my own medicine with extra 
flavoring thrown in. When she was gone I stuffed 
those clippings in the fire. I’d learned my lesson; I 
haven’t done any clipping for other people since.” 

Claudia had grown very red. She thrust the roll 
of clippings back into her bag. ‘These ain’t that 
kind,” she said stiffly. ‘‘They’re directions for 
knitting, most of ’em.”’ 

“Of course that’s different,’ said Miss Abigail 


cordially. 
es 

THE MAN WHO HARNESSED THE 
KICK 


piece of oak, bored in it a hole exactly the 

size of a .40-caliber bullet, placed the muzzle 
of a .40-caliber rifle against it so that the bullet 
would go exactly through the-hole, and tried an 
experiment. He believed that there was a great 
deal of wasted force in the gas caused by the com- 
bustion of the powder. He wanted to make sure 
how much force there was. He took no chances, 
but fastened the rifle against the board, attached 
a cord to the trigger and yanked. Fortunately, it 
was a long cord, because the force of the gas 
knocked the rifle back halfway across the room. 
That, says Mr. J. B. Mitchell in the Forum, was 
the basis of his automatic guns, the basis of the 
Browning machine gun, which is now being manu- 
factured in great numbers and shipped to France. 

“I’m trying to harness the kick,” said Brown- 
ing at the time he made his test. 

His friends laughed, and said it was ‘one of 
John’s jokes”; but it proved to be an exceedingly 
important joke. Soon he had utilized the power of 
the gas in such a manner that a part of this wasted 
pressure was transferred to the breech mechanism 
and made to operate the gun. One pull of the trig- 
ger and the rebound of the force fired the weapon 
a second time, this rebound fired it a third time, 
and so on until he soon had a gun that, with a single 
pull at the trigger, would fire six hundred bullets 
in less than a minute. 

To-day he is tall, slender, and bald on the top of 
his head. He has short, gray hair, a cleanly chis- 
eled, little, stubby gray moustache; his face is 
covered with fine lines caused by attentively ex- 
amining small bits of mechanism; he is sixty-two 
years old. If he were at his shop, says Mr. Fred 
C. Kelly in the American Magazine, you would 
find him in overalls and jumper, at a bench, softly 
whistling as he worked away on some new device 
for improving a gun or pistol. If at home, you 
would be likely to find him in a plainly furnished 
living room, sitting back in an armless chair, play- 
ing The Blue Bells of Scotland on a banjo. Those 
are his favorite indoor occupations—tinkering with 
firearms and playing the banjo. For sport he pre- 
fers a mountain stream and a hatband full of trout 
flies in summer, or a trip to Wyoming in the hunt- 
ing season after “b’ar”’ and other worthy game. 
He has never taken to “‘citified ways,” and does 
not bother a tailor; he prefers ready-made gar- 
ments. A very narrow, straight collar, half a size 
too large,—worn for comfort and not for show, he 
says,—any sort of suit handy, and he is ready for 
the first emergency call. 

With him, Current Opinion says, an emergency 
call is generally a telegram from some firearms 
concern asking him to come and help with a model. 
One company had experts working a year to make 
a smaller caliber for a Browning rifle. Browning 
finally came, examined the drawings, looked over 
his model to refresh his memory,—he has made so 
many that it is difficult to classify them at a glance, 
—and started to make a few drawings himself. 
By night he had completed the work, in return for 
which he received a check for ten thousand dollars 
and a certain agreement concerning royalties. 
Then he went back to his little shop and his banjo. 
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A REFRACTORY ALLIGATOR 
Tee eat with nine lives has a rival! Judging 


Or day Mr. John M. Browning took a square 


from a story told in Spun Yarns of a Naval 

Officer, by Capt. Albert R. Wonham, of the 
days when he served on H. M. 8S. Leven off the 
coast of Borneo, it is now an amphibian that holds 
the record for tenaciousness in clinging to life. 

One day some sea Dyaks came off from the coast, 
says the author, and among other things they had 
a young alligator about five feet long. Our doctor, 
who was a great taxidermist, bought it, and mus- 
tered the Chinese stewards and servants to deal 
with the patient. To say that the beast was lively 
is to put it very mildly. The companionway to the 
wardroom and captain’s cabin was just large 
enough for one person to go down or up; the ladder 
was almost perpendicular. Following the doctor’s 
directions, six of the Chinese set to work to get 
the alligator down into the wardroom, where the 
doctor proposed to operate. They were laughing at 
the job, but they did not laugh long. 

They did not know which end to put down first, 
for with a lash of his tail the alligator sent them all 
flying and at the same time snapped his jaws vig- 
orously. The Chinese had to tie him with a rope 
before they could get him down at all, nor did 
they succeed in making him fast until they had all 
received a lash of his tail across their heads and 
faces, to say nothing of scratches. However, they 
at last put him on the wardroom table, which was 
so small that he overlapped at both ends. The 
doctor decided that, in the circumstances, a drop 
of poison in the beast’s eye would do the work. 

But by this time our friend had rested a bit and 
had made up his mind to strike out for daylight. 
He swept his tail round, first to right, then to left, 
sent the Chinamen flying, and was presently off 


ting on our respective beds, with our legs well up 


out of reach of the beast’s jaws, directed the China- | 








the beast by driving into it a long, sharp, needle- 
like instrument that would do the business with- 
out injuring the skin. But the alligator seemed 
none the worse for that. By that time the place 
was in a mess and the doctor was sick of his job; 
so the Chinese took the alligator up on deck.and 
threw him overboard. 

Just before we went to sea the next morning 
the dead alligator came to the surface alongside— 
drowned. But we were all so sick of him that we 
did not even pick him up. 
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SHIPS THAT PASS — 














Ben—Wot’s the big un? Why, that’s a man-o’-war. 
Dolly—And the little one ? 

Ben—Carn’t yer see ? That’s a tug. 

Dolly—Oh, of course; a tug-of-war. I've heard of 


those. —Will Owen in the Sketch. 
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HIS UNIFORM 


N his Reminiscences of the Civil War, Gen. 

Gordon relates that while the two hostile 

armies were confronting each other on the 
Rapidan, the Confederate and the Union pickets 
became so very “‘chummy” that the commanding 
generals were apprehensive lest important mili- 
tary information might leak out. 

An almost continuous exchange of tobacco for 
coffee was going on between “Yanks” and “John- 
nies”; also much exchanging of newspapers. 
Where the river was so deep that the soldiers, 
could not wade across, they rigged miniature boats 
and rafts loaded with whatever they wished to 
trade and sent them over as the breeze favored. 
The consignees on both sides scrupulously re- 
spected these small argosies, and always sent back 
a fair equivalent. The men not only conversed 
across the river, but also “visited’’ back and forth 
for an hour or two at a time. The oflicers began to 
fear that they might become too friendly to fight 
with proper energy; and at last Gen. Lee in- 
structed Gen. Gordon to put a stop to it. 

Mounting his horse, the general started to ride 
along the river front, and almost immediately 
came upon a Confederate outjfost, where his sud- 
den appearance seemed to create an unusual 
degree of excitement and stir. 

““What’s going on here?” demanded the general. 

“Nothing at all, sir!” cried one of the soldiers 
eagerly; while another attempted to explain that 
the confusion was owing to their haste to “pre- 
sent arms” to him. 

Gen. Gordon was satisfied that this was a sub- 
terfuge, but he could see nothing amiss, and had 
turned to ride away when he saw some tall weeds 
on the river bank begin to shake. 

“What’s in those weeds?” he asked, wheeling 
his horse. : 

“Nothing at all, sir!’’ cried a chorus of voices. 

“Break down the weeds!”’ 

Very reluctantly one of the men did so—and 
there lay a large, red-headed “Yank” in puris nat- 
uralibus, having evidently but that minute swum 
across the river. 

“Where do you belong?” the general asked him 
severely. 

“Over yonder, general,” replied the Yankee, 
with a wave of his arm across the river and an 
inscrutable grimace. 

‘“‘What are you doing here?” 

“Jest a little friendly visit to the boys, general.” 

“Don’t you know that there’s a war raging in 
this country?” 

“Yes, sir; but ’tain’t ragin’ to-day,” was the 


quaint reply; and the ring of listening “Johnnies” | 


grinned broadly. Something had to be done. to 
preserve dignity and to enforce orders. 

“Have you anything to say why I should not 
have you shot as a spy?” demanded the general 
sternly. “Is that your uniform?” 

“Wal, general, it’s the uniform my mother gave 


| me,” came from the weeds in a draw! so irresist- 


ible that the ‘‘Johnnies” shouted. 

Quickly perceiving that this was a case where 
it was necessary to treat the matter as a joke or 
else to mete out extreme severity, Gen. Gordon 
chose the former alternative. 


“Look here,” said he, “if I let you go back to 


your own lines this time, will you —” 

It was unnecessary to finish the sentence. With 
a spring to his feet the “Yank” dived off the river 
bank; and immediately his red head was seen 


parting the water rapidly in the direction of the 
| other shore. 

the table and on the floor, into cabins, and all over | 
the place to find a way out. The doctor and I, sit- | 


men how to tackle him. But an active alligator in | 


a place about the size of a dining table is an awk- 
ward customer, and such wounds as he might give, 


However, by roping him again, the Orientals at | 


last succeeded in getting him back on the operat- 
ing table. 

The coctor tried various methods of killing him 
known to taxidermists, but all failed. Indeed, the 
alligator seemed to get livelier every moment. 
Some poison was with difficulty dropped into his 
eye; but he only winked violently. 


F 


if only scratches, were unpleasant, to say the least. | 
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THE TRIALS OF THE JAPANESE 
“SCHOOLBOY” 


ROM more than one point of view Yone 
Noguchi, the Japanese author and poet, is 
familiar with American life, but perhaps no 

passage in his autobiography is more entertaining 


| than his vivid description of the trials and duties | 


| of those Japanese students who hire themselves 


| out for domestic service in order to make a living | 


| while they are pursuing their studies. 


What domestic work has that “schoolboy” to 


, do? he ask8. The work is light, since the wages 


are small—one dollar and a half a week. We have 


Finally, the doctor determined to put an end to | to leave our bed before six and build a fire for 


breakfast. Do not throw in too much coal, mind 
you; your Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Brown will be dis- 
pleased with you, surely. She can hear every noise 
you make in the kitchen; she can see how lazy 
you are as clear as can be, no matter if she be 
busy with her hair upstairs. 

“Charlie, isn’t the water boiling?” she will cry 
down. Charlie! Your father didn’t give you that 
name, did he? 

A great pile of dirty dishes will welcome you 
from the sink when you return from your school 
about four o’clock. Immediately, a basketful of 
peas will be ready to be shelled. 

Saturday was the terror day. You had to work 
all day, beginning with the bathroom. Your lady 
would let her finger go over the furniture when you 
finished. 

“See!” she would say as she showed you her 
finger marked with dust. Patience! What a mighty 
lesson for the youth! You must not forget to wash 
your stockings before you go to bed and hang 
them on a chair. How could you afford two pairs 
of stockings in your schoolboy days? 

What a farce we enacted in our first encounter 
with an American family! Even a stove was a 
mystery to us. One of my friends endeavored to 
make a fire by burning the kindling in the oven. 
Another one was on the point of blowing out the 
gaslight. One fellow terrified the lady when he 
began to take off his shoes, and even his trousers, 
before scrubbing the floor. It was natural enough 
for him, since he regarded his American clothes 
as a huge luxury. Poor fellow! He was afraid he 
might spoil them. ° 


| HIS MALADY 
Tresvect te n in unfamiliar places learn to 
| 





expect the unexpected, especially in regard 

to accommodations. Mr. Norman Douglas 
‘tells a story in Old Calabria that illustrates the 
| globe-trotter’s need of cultivating a hardy spirit. 
| The train conveying me to Taranto was to halt 
| forthe night at the second station beyond Venosa, 
| at Spinazzola, says the author. I had made some 
| inquiries concerning the place and had received 
| good reports as to its hotel accommodation. But 
| the fates were against me. When I arrived late in 
| the evening I learned that all the hotels were 
closed long ago and that the townsfolk had gone 
to bed “with the chickens.” It was suggested. that _ 
I had better stay at the station, where the man- 
ageress of the restaurant kept certain sleeping 
quarters specially provided for travelers in my 
predicament. So there I stayed, and there I met 
the young man. 

It was not long before I discovered that there 
was another bed in this den, opposite my own; 
and judging by certain undulatory movements 
within it was occupied. Presently the head of a 
youth emerged; his eyes were closed and his fea- 
tures were flushed. He indulged in a series of 
groans and spasmodic kicks, that subsided once 
more, only to recommence. A flute projected from 
under his pillow. 

“This poor young man,” I thought, ‘‘is plainly 
in bad case. On account of illness, he has been 
left behind by the rest of the band, who have gone 
to Spinazzola to play at some marriage festival. 
He is feverish, or possibly subject to fits—or to 
who knows what disorder of the nervous system. 
A cruel trick to leave a youngster alone in this 
foul hovel.” I misliked his symptoms— that an- 
guished complexion and delirious intermittent 
trembling—and began to run over the scanty stock 
of household remedies contained in my bag, won- 
dering which of them might apply to his complaint. 
There was court plaster and boot polish, quinine, 
corrosive sublimate and Worcestershire sauce. 

Just as I had decided in favor of the last named 
he gave a more than usually vigorous jerk, sat up 
in bed and, opening his eyes, remarked: 

“Those fleas!” ° 


MR. LINCOLN AS A RIFLEMAN 


HE recent controversy in regard to the rela- 

tive merits of the Browning and the Lewis 

machine guns is only an echo of similar 

contentions about rifles in the early days of the 

Civil War. Miss Tarbell, in her Life of Lincoln, 
tells how the President tested a rifle. 

One evening a clerk in the Navy Department 
who had stayed late heard some one striding up 
and down the hall, muttering, “I wonder if they 
have gone and left the building all alone.” Looking 
out, he was surprised to see the President. 

“Good evening!” said Mr. Lincoln. “I was just 
looking for the man who goes out shooting with 
me sometimes.” y 

As this man had gone, the clerk offered his serv- 
ices. Together they went to the lawn south of the 
White House, where Mr. Lincoln set up a target, _ 
| which he cut from a sheet of white, congressional 
| note paper. Then, pacing off a distance of about 
| eighty feet, he raised the rifle, took a quick aim, 
| and fired the round of seven shots in quick succes- 

sion. : 

“I believe I can make this gun shoot better,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. With those words he took from 
his vest pocket a small wooden sight that he had 
whittled from a pine stick and adjusted it over 
the sight of the carbine. He then shot two rounds 
| —and of the fourteen bullets nearly a dozen hit 
| the paper. 
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| A PEACE - TIME PATRIOT 


HE prize-winning patriot has been found in 
St. Paul, according to the Army and Navy 
| Journal. Sergt. Carl Hauge, who is a member 
| of the United States Marine recruiting force dis- 
| covered him. 
| “Don’t you want to enlist?” the sergeant asked 
| him. 
| “No, I guess not.” 
; “ware 
“Well, it certainly isn’t because I’m not patri- 

otic. Why, if it wasn’t for the war I’d have been 
| in the service long ago.” 
| The sergeant was carried back to the recruiting 
station in a coma! ° 


BY NO MEANS USELESS 


‘WT would not "be easy to find a more exacting 
I test of a foreigner’s mastery of English than 

his ability to write correctly from dictation the 
following sentences that Tit-Bits quotes for the 
purpose: 

As Hugh Hughes was hewing a yule log from a 
yew tree, a man dressed in clothes of a dark hue 
came up to Hugh and said, “Have you seen my 
ewes?” 

“Tf you will wait until I hew this yew to use in 
my fireplace, I will go with you anywhere in 
Europe to look for your ewes,” said Hugh. 
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PRINCE AND POLLY HAD CARRIED NEIL RIGHT BY THE WALL 


A CIRCUS DAY ADVENTURE 


BY IRVING PALFREY 


it came in the spring or early summer, 

but the circus has to be late somewhere, 
and it was October before the great day came 
that the boys and girls of Bellburg and the 
region near that city had been waiting for. 
That is how it happened that Neil Crosby had 
the adventure that he will not forget for a long 
time to come. 

Neil probably would not have had any par- 
ticular adventure if the circus had come at 
any other season than potato-digging time. He 
lived on a farm not far from the city, and help 
was so scarce that his father needed him in 
the fields all the time that he could spare from 


"Tite circus came late that year. Usually 








ORAWINGS BY 
HARRIET 
ROOSEVELT 
RICHARDS 


were in fine fettle—‘‘almost like circus horses 
themselves,’’ as Mr. Crosby said when they 
wanted to trot right up a long hill. 

They unloaded the potatoes at the warehouse 
of Knight & Quincy and then drove into a street 
that led into the avenue down which the grand 
parade was going to pass. 

‘*We’ll be all ready to hustle for home as 
soon as the parade goes by,’’ said Neil’s father, 
‘and then we can have a whole afternoon in 
the field to give us an appetite for the circus 
itself in the evening. ’’ 

From the high seat of the wagon they had a 
fine view of the avenue near by. It was roped 
off to keep automobiles and teams from it, and 
policemen stood at every corner. The sidewalks 
were crowded with people. Near the wagon 
a man was selling toy balloons. Neil bought 
one and tied the string to the wagon seat so 
that the balloon floated above his head. A little 
farther off another man was selling pop corn 
and peanuts, and Neil’s father got a supply of 
both for them to eat while they waited. 

A few minutes later Mr. Crosby crossed the 
street to speak to a man whom he knew. Neil 
held the reins, and wondered why Prince and 
Polly were not more excited. 

Pretty soon there was the blare of a band in 
the distance and all the people pressed forward 
and craned their necks. From the wall in front 
of a big house near by a dozen boys and girls 
began to call, ‘‘It’s coming! It’s coming!’’ 

The parade was indeed coming down the 
avenue. Nearer and nearer came the music of 
the bands, and a moment later men and women, 
seated on prancing horses and bearing fluttering 
banners in many colors, rode by. Behind them, 
stretching as far as Neil could see, were great 
chariots that glittered in the sunlight, open 
cages of wild animals, long lines of elephants, 
camels and horses, more bands and more riders. 

Prince and Polly began to take more interest 
as the vanguard of riders drew near and the 
music of the bands grew louder. They pricked 
up their ears and pranced a bit. Neil held the 











WHERE THE BOYS AND GIRLS WERE WATCHING THE PARADE 


was clear except for the parade—they did not 
hit any other team or run over any person. On | 
and on they ran. Policemen rushed and waved | 
their arms, but quickly leaped out of danger. | 
Neil, clinging to the reins all the time, got a | 
glimpse out of the corner of his eye of golden 
chariots, open cages and fluttering banners. | 
What would happen? Would the horses tire | 
at last? Would some one be able to stop them? 
Or would they crash headlong into something? | 
So Neil wondered while that wild ride con- | 
tinued. It seemed a long time, but it was really | 


| Only a very few minutes. Then Prince and 
| Polly turned sharply from the avenue into an | 


open space where there were great tents and | 
many men and wagons. It was the circus field. 
The wheels struck a pole that was lying on | 
the ground. The wagon careened dizzily and | 
Neil flew headlong from his seat—straight into | 
a pile of hay that had been unloaded there for | 
the cireus horses. If he had hunted all over | 
that circus field, or all over Bellburg, he could | 
not have found a softer place to land. 

Men rushed to seize the panting horses, and 
Neil crawled, a bit dazed, from the pile of hay. | 
A little later his father arrived, much more | 
frightened than Neil had been. 

‘*Tt was my fault,’’ he said. ‘‘I should not | 
have left the team.’’ 

‘*Well, Prince and Polly and I are all right,’’ 
said Neil bravely, ‘‘and we made almost as 
much excitement as the circus parade did. ’’ 

Then they drove slowly home, to spend the 
afternoon in the potato field before coming back 
to see the wonderful show in the big tent in 
the evening. Do you wonder that that was a 
circus day that Neil will always remember? 
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DICK’S MAGIC 
BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
D= JANNEY lived with his father 





and mother and a dear grandmother in | 

a green-shuttered white house. In front | 
of the house were three big pine trees under | 
which Dick played whenever he had time, and | 
behind the house was a big garden where 


flowers and good vegetables grew every sum- | 


BESIDE THE OCEAN 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


Do you see only the ocean 
Under the summer skies, 

The ocean that sparkles white and 

blue 

Where the dim horizon lies? 

Or perhaps the rolling surges, 
Sweeping into the bay, 

To break in colors of diamond light 
Over the rocks in spray? 


I see the godly Neptune 
Driving his horses by, 

Speeding his chariot over the sea, 
Holding his trident high! 

And closer in by the headland, 
Where the surf is flashing fair, 

I see the laughing mermaids throng, 
Combing their streaming hair! 





Elizabeth looked so disappointed that grand- 
mother laughed. Then she asked Dick, ‘‘ You 
mean that if I gave you a tiny box and told 
you that it contained something big and won- 
derful, you would not believe me?’’ 

‘*Why-y, What do you mean, grandmother ?’’ 
asked the puzzled boy. 

‘*T mean that boys should not say they do 
not believe when perhaps they really mean 
they do not understand, ’’ replied grandmother. 
She went over to her cupboard and selected a 
small box. From the box she took a small, 
round, black object that looked like a bead. 

‘‘Suppose I said to you, ‘That small thing 
contains something as big as you are, some- 
thing green and yellow and red, and as broad 
as your body.’ What should you say to that?’’ 

Dick looked the little bead over carefully. It 


did not seem to be a seed, it was so smooth and 


perfectly round and hard. ‘‘I should say you 
were joking!’’ he replied, with a laugh. 

‘*Very well,’’ said his grandmother, ‘‘we’ll 
see if lam. Take this to the back of the garden, 
bury it an inch in the ground, and in six weeks 
tell me whether I am right.’’ 

Dick and Elizabeth, who was quite as inter- 
ested as he was, ran to the back of the garden 


», reins tighter and looked hard for his father. Mr. 
' Crosby was lost in the crowd. Neil could see 
him nowhere. Prince and Polly became more 
restless. Prince reared and Polly leaped for- 


mer. Dick was a busy, hard-working boy who | and buried the little black bead just as grand- 
loved to make things and do things and to | mother had directed. While the six weeks were 
form plans that no one else would think of. | going by there was no other place in all that 
Anything that he could carve or saw or hammer | garden that they watched as they watched 





NEAR THE WAGON A MAN WAS SELLING 
TOY BALLOONS 


school. And the circus was coming on a Satur- 
day in potato-digging time! The thing looked 
dark when he went to his father to talk it over. 
‘*We can go to the circus in the evening,’’ 
said his father. ‘‘How will that do?’’ 
‘*That will be fine,’’ said Neil, ‘‘but it will 
be hard to miss the parade in the morning.’’ 
‘*Perhaps we can manage that,’’ said Neil’s 


ward. Neil pulled on the reins and spoke to the 
horses in quieting tones. Where could his father 
be? Neil was not frightened, but he had to 
give so much attention to the nervous span 
that he could hardly enjoy the parade. 
Suddenly Prince and Polly began to act 
worse. It was just as the first of the many big 
elephants was passing by the head of the street. 
Perhaps the smell of the elephants frightened 
the horses. At any rate, they leaped forward, 
and the crowd began to give way on all sides. 
Neil tugged desperately at the reins, but that 
|made no difference. A few plunges, and the 





father. ‘‘I must deliver a hundred bushels of | horses had carried the wagon right through 
potatoes to Knight & Quincy in Bellburg, and | the rope across the head of the street and into 
we can drive in with a load on the morning of | the avenue itself. Women screamed and men 
circus day.’’ | shouted wildly. Several men tried to seize the 
Of course Neil was happy at that arrange- | bridles of the terrified animals, but none got a 
ment, and he counted himself the luckiest boy | firm grip. In the twinkling of an eye Prince and 
in the world to have a father who could plan | Polly had carried Neil right by the wall where 
things so well. s | the boys and girls were watching the parade, 
Circus day came at last, and Neil and his | and were running madly down the avenue. 
father left the farm bright and early, seated| The runaway horses dashed in the direction 
on a big load of potatoes in bags. Prince and | from which the parade was coming, and by 
Polly, the two gray horses that pulled the load, | strange good fortune—partly because the avenue 





or dig or cut or grow seemed interesting to him. | 

His grandmother liked to read to him, and | 
Dick enjoyed it quite as much as she did. | 
They read stories of heroes and of brave deeds | 
—always stories of men who did wonderful 
things with their hands and brains. One day 
Dick’s cousin Elizabeth came to visit them, 
and as she said she loved reading, too, grand- 
mother suggested that she read to them both. 

‘*What would you like to have her read?’’ 
asked Dick politely. 

**T’ll get the book,” replied Elizabeth eagerly 
and hurried off to her room. In a minute she 
was back with a well-worn volume under her 
arm. ‘‘This is full of interesting stories, grand- 
mother, ’’ she said, ‘‘and 1 know Dick will love | 
them—just read any one you like.’’ 

With a little smile grandmother opened the 
book of fairy stories and read the tale of the 
genie who was hidden in a tiny box. 

While the reading went on, Dick politely | 
kept still, but when grandmother had finished 
and Elizabeth asked him if he liked the story, | 





that particular spot. 

‘*Let’s go and look in the garden once more, ’’ 
suggested Dick on the last morning of the sixth 
week. ‘‘Of course that bead is not a seed. I 
knew that all along; and, anyway, if it was a 
seed it would have sprouted long before this. 
But let’s look just once more and see if we can 
guess what grandmother meant. ’’ 

When they came to the place where the bead 
was buried, Dick gave a cry of surprise; for 
there, sticking out of the ground, were two 
straight, stiff shoots of reddish green that had 
come up overnight. 

‘*‘T know what it is!’’ exclaimed Elizabeth 
as soon as she saw it. ‘‘It’s a canna—I mean 
it’s going to be. That’s what grandmother 


|meant—a canna has red and yellow blooms 


and is as tall as you are and every bit as broad. ’’ 

‘*Then I know what she meant, too,’’ said 
Dick, as they started toward the house to find 
their grandmother. ‘‘She meant me to remem- 
ber that everything is interesting if you under- 
stand it. Maybe if I try to figure out what 


he exclaimed, ‘‘Like it! Like fairy-tale stuff? | each story stands for, I may learn to like your 
Nobody but a girl would believe that story!’’ fairy stories. I think that’s what she wanted. ’’ 
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THOSE PRECIOUS 


LIBERTY 


BONDS 


By C.A.Stephens 


paign, the Boy Scouts in our district 

did sterling work in selling bonds. One 
of them told me that théy had got pledges for 
one hundred and thirty bonds during one fore- 
noon. More surprising still was the success 
they had in selling bonds at Lurvey’s Mills— 
about the last place where you would expect to 
sell a bond. e 

Thirty years ago, when old Zachary Lurvey 
was living, the Mills was a lively little settle- 
ment where lumber of all sorts was manufac- 
tured—shingles, clapboards, dowels, spool stuff, 
barrels,and so forth. Old Zachary owned every- 
thing there, and nearly all of the eighty-six 
inhabitants of the Mills were his employees. 
When he died the place collapsed. Hard times 
for lumber had followed. Not a wheel turned 
at the mills for fifteen years. Certain of the 
families—the Silvers, the Cleghorns, the Wards, 
the McCalls, the Duchesnes—continued to live 
there, however ; and after a time several of the 
younger generation of boys resumed the busi- 
ness of sawing cedar shingles in one of the old 
mills, and did well. 

‘‘We didn’t really expect to sell a bond 
there,’’ one of the Boy Scouts told me after- 
wards. ‘‘It looks pretty shabby round those 
mills, you know, but we thought we’d try. 

‘‘We turned in at the first house we came te, 
where the Silver family lives, and we went 
right at them, offhand. ‘This is no book-agent 
business,’ we said. ‘This is for the United 
States government. You’ye all heard about 
the Liberty bonds. We’re not asking you for 
money. We want nothing from you but your 
pledge to take bonds, just as many bonds as 
you can raise the money for.’ 

“Well, they looked at us a spell, pretty seri- 
ous, and finally Silver said he would take one 
bond. We had him sign for it, then went to the 
next house, where the Duchesnes live. 

‘*¢Your neighbor, Mr. Silver, has taken a 
bond,’ we said. ‘We hope you will see your 
duty in this and do as well.’ 

‘¢ ‘Silver took one, did he?’ said Duchesne. 
‘Then I’ll take two.’ 

‘*At the next house Mr. Cleghorn said, ‘I 
guess I’ve got as much money and as much 
patriotism as Duchesne. If he took two, you 
may put me down for three.’ 

‘*Rivalry stopped, however, at the next 
house, where the Wards live. They didn’t care 
what the Cleghorns took, they said, and had 
no money for bonds. But we kept talking duty 
to them, and at last the oldest daughter, Lu- 
cretia, who keeps the district school’ there, 
decided that she would take one. That set the 
other young folks going: The oldest McCall 
boy, who thinks of enlisting in the army, took 
one; and after that his mother decided to take 
one for her younger boy, Roscoe. 

‘*We found out, too, that one of the Cleghorn 
boys’ name is Constitution. When we heard 
that, we went back and told his folks they ought 
to take a bond for him—and finally they did. 

‘* Altogether, we sold twenty-one bonds in a 
couple of hours there at the Mills, five of them 
for children. What do you think of that?’’ 

The people of Lurvey’s Mills made their 
payments at the nearest national bank, as the 
Scouts had directed, and then waited expect- 
antly for the bonds themselves. They came at 
last, crisp and new, with coupons attached, 
all ready to be cut twice a year. For a week 


.4 the time of the first Liberty Loan cam- 


















BUT SOMETHING HAD TO GIVE WAY, 
AND PRESENTLY THE PENT-UP WATERS 





or two the people kept the bonds in bureau ‘ 
drawers, trunks and other places that were 
none too safe. The youngsters wanted to see 
their bonds every day, and be told how much 
they would amount to by the time each was 
twenty-one, if he saved the interest. 

But after a few weeks, when the proud 
owners had tired of looking at their bonds, the 
necessity presented itself of having some place 
to keep them where they would be safe—espe- 
cially from fire. The old buildings at the Mills 
stand huddled together along the bank of the 
stream with numerous piles of slabs and dry 
edgings lying round. Indeed, the risk of fire is 
so great there that for years no insurance com- 
pany has been willing to underwrite such haz- 
ards except at prohibitive rates. 

At last the schoolmistress, Lucretia Ward, 
proposed a way of keeping the bonds safe. The 
Wards live in. the house where old Zachary 
Lurvey had formerly gesided. It stands by 
Lurvey’s Stream, a hundred yards or more 
below the dam. In the basement of the house, 
where old Zachary had had his business office, 
there was an old-fashioned iron safe in which 
he had kept his valuable papers and ready 
money. 

The safe had stood there in the basement, 
rusty and empty, for years; but now Lucretia 
hit on the idea of depositing her bond in the 
old safe, and offered to keep those of their 
neighbors there with hers. The people there 
have full confidence in Lucretia Ward, and so 
it came about, after many conferences, that 
all of the bonds, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, found lodgment in the old Lurvey safe. 

Lucretia kept the key of the safe, which had 
not of course a modern combination lock, in 
her room upstairs; but almost every day she 
had to bring it down to open the safe for one 
of the young bond owners who wished to reas- 
sure himself that his property was safe. After 
school either little Roscoe McCall, Consty Cleg- 
horn or Rosie Duchesne was sure to appear at 
the door, with, ‘‘Teacher, please may I see my 
Liberty bond ?’’ Often, too, certain of the older 
owners wanted to look at their bonds. And thus 
the hinges of the old safe were kept creaking. 

It was not burglars, however, that put those 
bonds in jeopardy, nor yet fire, but another 
one of the elements, which the people had not 
thought of fearing. 

Time passed and there came a snowfall that 
turned next day to rain. The storm continued 
for three days. Four or five inches of water 
fell, which raised the brooks and rivers unusu- 
ally high. By evening of the third day Lurvey’s 
Stream was in flood, and poured a turbid sheet 
of water over the dam at the Mills. 

During the third night a boom, confining a 
considerable number of logs, two miles up the 
river, broke, and let several thousand of the logs 
go downstream at once. At the dam the logs 
jammed clear across the stream, and the water 
rose suddenly to a height of fully five feet. 
The dam, solidly built of split stone, held fast; 
but something had to give way, and presently 
the pent-up waters found vent round the shore 
end of the dam, next to the houses and the 
mills. A raging torrent began to pour down 
the declivity there, which in the course of a 
very few minutes gullied a channel ten feet 
deep and twenty-five or thirty feet wide. 

The water tore out the great timbers that 
supported the mill on that side, and carried 
the superstructure crashing against a ledge of 
rocks below. The ledge and the wreck, flung 
against it, diverted the stream from the channel 
below the dam; and now the torrent, bearing 
with it logs, broken timbers and even large 
stones, ripped through heaps of sawdust, slabs 
and waste into the rear of the old Lurvey house. 
In a second it had partly washed away the 

basement —a disaster that 
left the story above tilted 
dangerously over an abyss 
of roaring water. 

Roused some time before 





FOUND VENT ROUND THE SHORE END OF THE DAM 





CERTAIN OF THE OLDER OWNERS WANTED TO LOOK AT 
THEIR BONDS 


by the roar of the stream, Mr. Ward had 
risen, lighted a lantern and gone out to look 
at the dam. But Lucretia, her mother and 
two younger sisters were still asleep upstairs, 
when the crash and jarring of the house 
wakened them. Greatly alarmed, they seized 
some clothing and hastened outdoors. All three 
of the families living on the side of the road 
next to the stream took refuge with the Silvers 
and the McCalls, whose houses were on higher 
ground. 

By dawn the rush of water round the dam 
had partly subsided. Not until then was it dis- 
covered that the basement of the Lurvey house 
was washed out and half torn away. Thus 
far, no one had thought of the old safe or its 
contents, but suddenly little Roscoe McCall 
cried : 

‘*Where’s my Liberty bond?’’ 

Then, indeed, there was cause for lament. 
The safe was gone, along with the old office 
room in which it had stood. Nothing could be 
seen of it in the stream bed below. But an iron 
safe weighing a quarter of a ton would hardly 
go far, even in a rushing torrent, and everyone 
thought that they would soon find it, probably 
buried under sand or other débris. Then began 
the search for it, in anxious haste, for the people 
knew that water must have got inside the 
safe. They feared that if their bonds were lost 
or destroyed their money was gone for good. 
Several of the juvenile bondholders were in 
tears. 

Soon everyone, old and young, was out 
searching for the safe, prodding the bottom of 
the stream and all the recently formed mud 
banks and bars with pitchforks and poles. 

No trace of it could be discovered, however, 
even after an entire day of prodding and dig- 
ging; nor yet on the next day, nor the day 
following, after the flood had measurably sub- 
sided ; and all the while the owners grew more 
anxious, for the longer the bonds remained 
wet in the safe the less likely was it that they 
could be identified and restored. 

For half a mile, and, later on, for a mile or 
more, below the Mills they thoroughly exam- 
ined the stream bed. They poked and sounded 
every pool and deep hole. The men and even 
the women and children waded for hours in 
the cold water. Again and again, for a distance 
of two or three hundred yards below the old 
Lurvey house, they carefully explored the bed 
of the stream. But all to no purpose; there was 
no sign of the safe. F x 

After a fortnight or so the people gave up 
the search and turned their attention to other 
work. Indeed they were forced to do so, for 
other buildings, besides the one in which the 





Wards lived, had been damaged; and much of 
the cedar and other lumber, too, on which 
the winter’s profits of the families at the 
Mills depended had gone downstream in the 
freshet. Presently some one brought word that 
a great number of the logs were lodged against 
another old dam where there had once been 
a spool factory, four miles below Lurvey’s 
Mills. ; 

And there, several days later, as McCall, 
Silver and Cleghorn were engaged in hauling 
this lumber out on the bank with a span of 
horses, a strange discovery was made. Sunk 
in the pool just above the old dam was what 
seemed to be part of a shattered room, the 
walls, floor and ceiling of which were of 
matched spruce boards. It was battered and 
crushed out of shape, yet still hung together. 
Inside the room, fallen into one corner, was 
the old safe. 

That office room in the basement of the house, 
constructed strongly, like everything that old 
Zachary ever made, had been torn out bodily 
by the flood, and carried, safe, old desk and 
all, for four miles downstream before it finally 
sank beneath the jam of logs at the dam. 

McCall and Cleghorn hoisted the safe out 
and set it on the bank for the water to drain 
from it, while Silver drove back to the Mills 
to get Lucretia Ward and the key. School 
was in session, but she promptly dismissed 
it; and not only Lucretia, but most of her 
pupils and their mothers contrived to take 
passage on the double wagon back to the scene 
of the find. 

The keyhole was full of sand and the bolt 
badly rusted, but at last they got the safe 
open. After so long an immersion they feared 
there would be nothing except pulp -left of 
the bonds; but, thanks to the good paper on 
which the bonds were printed, the package was 
still intact. Certain figures and printed words, 
too, could be faintly distinguished on the out- 
side of it. 

Lucretia very tenderly and softly carried the 
sodden mass homeward. There she slowly dried 
it, and afterwards, acting on the advice of the 
bank that had sold the bonds, the package was 
sent to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, with a request that they be identified 
and reissued, as in the case of defaced bank 
bills. 

There the matter rests at present writing. 
The Treasury, as is well known, maintains 
an expert who is very skillful in the matter 
of deciphering defaced currency or other val- 
uable papers; and as the bank where the bonds 
were sold has a record of the numbers and 
names of the persons into whose possession 
they went, the bonds will in due course of 
time be replaced. Thus joy has come back to 
the Liberty-bond owners at Lurvey’s Mills. 
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CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


HRONIC bronchitis is an inflammation 
of the membrane that lines the bron- 
chial tubes; it is less violent than the 
acute form, but it continues for many 
weeks or months, or even for the rest 
of life, and varies in severity according 

to the season of the year and the state of the 

person’s general health. It ordinarily begins with 

a succession of attacks of acute bronchitis, each 

a little more protracted than the last; the inter- 

vals between the attacks become less and less free 

from a little barking cough, until finally there is a 

continuous bronchitis that occasionally becomes 

more severe. 

A common name of chronic bronchitis is ‘‘winter 
cough,” for in all except the worst cases the cough 
is really troublesome only during the cold season. 
In the summer there is merely a little hacking 
cough and a raising of phlegm in the morning. The 
disease attacks chiefly persons who are at or past 
the meridian of life ; younger persons do not often 
suffer from it unless they are consumptive or are 
the victims of chronic Bright’s disease or of mitral 
disease of the heart. 

The chief or only symptoms are cough and a 
more or less profuse expectoration. Physicians 
recognize three varieties of chronic bronchitis. In 
the first, or dry, form the expectoration is very 
scanty and consists of little whitish or grayish 
masses that the patient raises with some difficulty ; 
the cough is very troublesome and paroxysmal in 
character, the chest is sore, and there is shortness 
of breath. That form of bronchitis occurs some- 
times as one of the manifestations of the gouty 
diathesis, and yields only to the dietetic and hy- 
gienic measures that physicians use in relieving 
the other symptoms of goutiness. In the second 
form the cough is persistent but easy, and the 
patient raises the phlegm without difficulty. The 
third form is what physicians call bronchorhea. 
It is marked by a very profuse watery or glairy 
expectoration that causes severe and exhausting 
paroxysms of coughing. 

In almost all cases of chronic bronchitis there 
is a loss of vitality and a lowering of the general 
health, but the latter is more correctly to be re- 
garded as the remote cause of the bronchitis than 
as its consequence. 

The proper treatment of chronic bronchitis is to 
improve the patient’s general condition; it is sel- 
dom that so-called cough remedies are of any avail 
—indeed, sufferers often do themselves great in- 
jury by swallowing quantities of advertised ‘‘sure 
cures.’”’ They should seek the advice of a physician 
and take only such medicine as he may prescribe. 
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THE PET NAME 


OTHER, dear,’’—there was a little flush 
on Caroline’s cheek and a certain tight- 
ness about her pretty mouth,—‘I wish 
you’d speak to Aunt Emmeline; it 
might have some effect. I’ve said all I 
can say,and it’s so much wasted breath. 

She goes right on ‘Callieing’ me just the same. Cal- 
lie! It’s a perfectly dreadful nickname; but now, 
when I’ve at last succeeded in getting everyone 
else to drop the absurd, soft, squashy thing, it does 
seem too bad that Aunt Emmeline should keep it 
up. Can’t you make her understand that I’ve 
evolved into Caroline?” 

“T’ll try, child,” mother promised a little dubi- 
ously, “but she’s elderly, and she may understand 
but not remember. Old folks’ memories hark back 
to the accustomed. You must try to be patient.” 

Caroline did not feel patient; and an hour later, 
calling on Katharine Willmott, annoyance again 
possessed her mind as she sat waiting for her 
friend in front of an open fire in the library. Katha- 
rine’s name was never abbreviated to Katie, or 
Kitty, or Kate, although, as her mother’s name 
was Katharine, also, there would have been at 
least the excuse of convenience. Perhaps it was 
because Katharine had unusual dignity for a 
young girl: some day she would be like her 
mother, who was a stately and beautiful matron 
with wonderful manners and the grand air. 

“And if they’d been Carolines instead of Kath- 
arines,” reflected Caroline enviously, ‘“‘Carolines 
they would have stayed, that’s certain. Nobody 
would have babyfied their names into absurdity.” 

Katharine came in just then, apologizing for her 
delay. 

“Mother has just had a telegram that Cousin 
Adelaide is dead,” she explained, “and it upset 
her. She isn’t upset often, and when she is she 
needs fussing over and petting all the more —” 

“Your mother doesn’t seem as if she could ever 
need petting, though she’d be lovely to pet if she’d 
allow it,” said Caroline. ‘“‘She always seems to me 
rather like a queen, you know.” 

“Well, I suppose queens have their troubles,” 
responded Katharine. “Anyway, mother has. 
When that telegram came—well, it was queer. We 
hardly ever see Cousin Adelaide, and mother 
knew her death would be a release, and I know 
they’d never been -very intimate, but — Well, 
mother put her head right into a sofa cushion and 
had a hard ery. And you’d never guess what she 
sobbed out when I was dabbing her forehead with 
cologne. She said she was a goose to give way, 





























and she could only be glad that poor Adelaide had 
found peace—but now there was no one left in the 
world to call her Kitten!” 

“To call her—what?” cried Caroline. 

“Kitten; her little-girl pet name. And when I 
said I would, if she wanted, she laughed through 
her tears and said no, Mother Kitten wouldn’t 
do; she was a grown-up cat to her most-grown-up 
Katharine, and she couldn’t go back, and didn’t 
want to. Only, Cousin Adelaide belonged to the 
old days, and it used to sound so good to hear that 
eracked voice of hers welcome her always with, 
‘So here you are again to see the old lady, Kitten.’ 
Wasn’t it queer and touching, Caroline? I’d no 
idea a silly little pet name could mean so much.” 

“Nor I,” came the answer softly. Mrs. Willmott 
—Kitten? Suddenly Caroline seemed to see herself 
in the future, an old, old Caroline, thinking with a 
tenderly reminiscent smile of a young, young 
Callie. Callie was not so bad after all, although 
she still meant to be Caroline to the world in gen- 
eral. But at least she would ask Aunt Emmeline 
to go on calling her Callie. 
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THE “PULLING” POWER OF 
SAUSAGE 


HILE Lieut. Pat O’Brien was making his 

way across Belgium in his effort to escape 

from his German captors he had occasion 
to hide for several days in a deserted Belgian 
house. In his interesting book, Outwitting the 
Hun, he describes an amusing incident that oc- 
curred while he was there. 

Although I suffered greatly from hunger while 
occupying this house, he says, there were one or 
two things I observed through the keyhole or from 
the windows that made me laugh. From the key- 
hole I could see, for example, a shop window on 
the other side of the street. All day long German 
soldiers passed in front of the house, and I noticed 
that virtually every one of them stopped in front of 
this store window and looked in. Occasionally a 
soldier on duty bent would hurry past; but I think 
nine out of ten of them were sufficiently interested 
to spend at least a minute, and some of them three 
or four minutes, gazing at whatever was being 
exhibited in that window. I noticed, however, that 
it failed to attract the Belgians. 

I could not help wondering what could be in 
that window, and after puzzling my brains for a 
while on the problem I came to the conclusion 
that the shop must be a bookshop and that the 
window contained German magazines, which, 
naturally enough, would be of the greatest interest 
to the Germans but of none at all to the Belgians. 

I resolved that as soon as night came I would 
go out and investigate the window. When I got 
the answer I laughed so loud that I was afraid 
for the moment that I had attracted the attention of 
the neighbors, but I could not help it. The window 
was filled with huge quantities of sausage. The 
store was a butcher shop, and one of the principal 
things they sold, apparently, was sausage. The 
display they made certainly had plenty of ‘‘pull- 
ing” power. It ‘‘pulled”’ nine Germans out of ten 
from their course, and indirectly it “pulled” me 
right across the street. The idea of those Germans 
being so interested in that window display as to 
stand in front of the window for two, three or four 
minutes at a time certainly seemed amusing to 
me, and when I got back to the house and sat at 
the keyhole again, I found just as much interest 
as before in watching them stop in their tracks 
when they reached the window of the sausages. 
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THE POLITE AND PATIENT RUSSIAN 


N spite of the excesses that have marked the 
I ascendancy of the Bolsheviki in Russia, the 
typical Russian is a patient, kindly and orderly 
sort of person. Mr. Greiner, who visited Russia 
as a member of the American Railway Commis- 
sion, tells the readers of Russia that he found 
Russians better behaved in public than Americans 
often are. 
The trolley cars, he says, were always jammed 
with people, mostly by soldiers who did not pay 
fare. In America, in such circumstances, we find 








that as soon as a car stops the rule is usually each 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
It was therefore a surprise to us to observe that | 
in Petrograd the people would of their own volition | 
form a line and take their turn in getting on the | 
car. We saw the same characteristic elsewhere. | 
Although there were no traffic officers on the | 
streets, vehicles of all kinds in the most crowded | 
thoroughfares worked their way through without 
undue disturbance or interference with each other. 

All Russians smoke cigarettes, and the supply 
is short. When a dealer gets in a new stock he 
puts up a sign to that effect; but the people do not 
crowd into the store in the way that American 
storekeepers like to see, but form a long line on 
the street, each person taking his turn in getting 
cigarettes, and all without any confusion or appar- 
ent regulation. They followed the same procedure 
in getting food, especially bread and milk; we 
saw lines of people standing all night long in order 
to get an early supply in the morning. They talked 
to each other cheerfully and constantly and ap- 
peared to be enjoying the occasion. 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


N a very, very cold day last winter, says a 
O Canadian paper, a big soldier in the pictur- 

esque Highland uniform—the kilts of which 
leave the knees bare—boarded a street car in 
Toronto. On the car was a young fellow in civilian 
dress who sat beside a girl to whom he was very 
attentive. 

The girl cast a good many admiring glances at 
the ‘‘Kiltie,”” much to the displeasure of her es- 
cort, who thought fit to make fun of the uniform. 

“T think that outfit is most ridiculous,’ he said. 
“That fellow’s knees look as if they were frozen.” 

The “Kiltie’’ overheard the comment, glanced 
contemptuously at the young fellow’s civilian 
clothes and replied: 

“Well, young fellow, it is a sure thing my knees 
aren’t as cold as your feet.” 

The young fellow got off at the next stop. 
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HIS FACE 


T would be difficult to find amore caustic com- 
I ment than that in the following brief dialogue 
from The Passing Show: 
“T ’spect they refused Jim ’cause o’ that growth 
at the back of ’is nose.” 
“Growth? ’E never mentioned no growth to me.” 











“No, ’e wouldn’t. ’E calls it ’is fice.” 
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Bronzed Service Plate for the Home of a ‘nn in any 
Branch of the National Service. 


Honor the Boys 
Who Go 


@ You are justly proud of the man or men who have 
gone from your home into our country’s service. These 
men have answered the call in the same high spirit that 
actuated America when it took its place in the conflict 
to free the world from the menace of a military autocracy. 
In view of the great sacrifice made by the men who re- 
sponded, is it not fitting that the service rendered be 
recognized in some appropriate manner? To meet this 
need the National Service-Tablet has been designed and 
is now ready for distribution. Both the idea and the 
Tablet itself are highly indorsed by military men through- 
out the country. 
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National Service- Tablet 


@ The National Service-Tablet is both dignified and 
artistic and wholly in keeping with the character and 
high ideals of the service it honors. The Tablet is of 
metal, handsomely bronzed, with decorations and letter- 
ing in relief. It cannot be injured by sun or rain and 
will last a lifetime. The plate is bored at top and bottom 
and is sent complete with fastenings by which it may be 
attached to the door of your home. Size of plate 3% x 5% 
inches. It is supplied only to homes having men in the 
service, and can be furnished with appropriate inscrip- 
tion for one, two or three men. 


Every home entitled to display it will 
want one of these Tablets. Be the first 
to honor the boys in your community. 


Send us one new yearly sub- 
How to Get One. scription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will send 
you, free of charge and postpaid, a National Service-Tablet as 
described above. Or the Tablet will be sold to anyone for $1.00, 
postpaid. When ordering be sure to state whether inscription 
should be for one, two or three men. 











NOTE. This Tablet is given as a Premium only to a present subscriber 
to pay him for securing a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 


Copyright 1918 by Cream of Wheat Co. 








